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Among life's Pleasures 
What pleasure is greater,more exhilarating,more healthful 
than horse back riding! It does for the body all that free 
motion in open air can do; add to it anutritious diet of 


Cream of Wheat: 


and the health conditions are perfect. The phosphatesin 
the hard Northern Wheat from which Cream of Wheat is made 
afford the stimulus and nerve force necessary to intense 
enjoyment or sustained mental labor and stores up vi- 
tality for the brain needs of the busy. 

I your grocer has cam of Wheat he has our views of Northwestern QRHA Mf OF WHE “AT @ 


scenery Tine grovures 8x17 Inches handsomely mounted. With each purchase 
of Cream of Wheat youcan select a picture -they are without printed matte: INNEAPOLLS, MINN. 





Zake a Kodak with You 


Like one’s purse, a 
Folding Pocket Kodak 
may be carried in the 
hand without inconve- 
nience, and being cov- 
ered with fine seal grain 
leather it is dainty and 
inconspicuous. 


The 
Folding 
PocKet 
Kodaks 


Stand for all that is best in 
photography. Being made 
of aluminum they are strong 
and light. Having superb 
lenses and accurate shutters 
they are capable of the best 
photographic work. 


$10.00 


EASTMAN HODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Catalogue fi ee at the dealers’ or by mail, 











Favorite 


. Quaker Oats 


When a collar presses against the neck it feels uncomfortable, quickly wilts in warm weather, and does not look as 

its Ga ed intended. The only remecly is to have it properly fitted to the shirt. LION BRAND collars and shirts 

are to fit each other, with cuffs to match. They insure cool,comfortable, stylish ease. They are made of the finest 

fabrics in the market, a hoes — in the world, bent pote Beye of Fone in — form en wae’ Two 

collars or two. aaa t doesn to more, cost $l, , or $2, depending ont! incl you want. 

Ask mee ereeees he doesn't oes fokeock we will'send the name of one who will supply you. Do not send 
UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CO., Makers, TROY, N. Y. 


No other food makes children so round and rosy. 

Unlike Wheat Foods, which are composed almost entirely of Starch, QUAKER OATS contains 
plenty of Protein for tissue and muscle, enough Fat for reserve force, and sufficient Mineral 
Matter to build up and maintain the bony structure, the teeth and the hair. Cook it exactly accord- 
ing to directions on package. At all Grocers’. In 2-lb, Packages only, with Quaker Figure. 
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A SOLDIER’S STORY *’ 





FROM THE COLLECTION OF WILLIAM HW. RAU, PHILADELPHIA 


View of West Point from cemetery road 


EARLY DAYS AT WEST POINT 


HE change of my position as a student from Bowdoin 
, 3 College to West Point was an epoch in a young man’s 
life. In the Senior class, having arrived at that dig- 
nity which a college student attains after three years of study 
in the peculiar social life and discipline of the place, I was 
a proud and happy youth of nineteen years, receiving the 
kind attention of professors and the respect of classmates, 
who were earnestly expectant of that great occasion, ‘‘ the 
last Commencement,’’ when I received a nomination to a 
cadetship at West Point from the Honorable John Otis, the 
member of Congress from my father’s district, which was 
followed speedily by a regular ‘‘ appointment.’’ 

As the immediate future of a student after graduation is 
full of uncertainty, I quickly decided to accept the new 
honor, not so much because of a military outlook as because 
I could pursue the studies and acquire a profession, if found 
equal to its demands, which would be attended by a certainty 
of compensation—a compensation which would increase 
with time. My mother did not quite like the sudden pros- 
pect, but she said, as she looked in my face: ‘‘ You have 
already made up your mind.’’ By permission of the 
President and Faculty of the college I was permitted to take 
my examinations, and received a B. A. degree without wait- 
ing for ‘‘Commencement,’’ which did not occur that year 
(1850) till the latter part of September. 

About the middle of August, furnished with a fairly good 
outfit of underclothing and such other articles of use as the 
West Point circular had specified, I left my home in Leeds, 
Maine, for West Point, New York. Twelve miles in an open 
wagon to Lewiston and thence by rail on the new Atlantic and 
St. Lawrence Railway to Portland; from Portland to Boston 
by steamer; and from Boston to New York via the Fall River 
Railway and a great Sound steamer—that was the journey, 
which occupied four days in the making. I did not long 
delay in the vicinity of the metropolis; the changes here in 
fifty years, if they could be named, would seem like exag- 
gerations or fancy stories. The Astor House was then the 
principal hotel, and the Washington House at the. foot of 
Broadway afforded me a comfortable bed for the night. 
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g officer, library and riding school 


PHOTO, OF GENERAL HOWARD BY ROCKWOOD, N.Y 


Full of delight with the new scenes I entered the cars of 
the Hudson River Railroad at a station as far down town as 
Chambers Street, and ascended the river, enjqying the mag- 
nificent scenery from my car window all the way to Cold 
Spring, a village situated three miles north of West Point. 
Being more in haste to get over to ‘‘ the Point ’’ than I should 
have been at any subsequent period of my cadet career, I 
walked to the ferry at the foot of the main street. At that 
time there were two rowboats and two weather-beaten old 
men to man them. Asa rule there was but one oarsman for 
each boat. After some waiting and after getting a small trunk 
carried to the dock, I was helped, bag and baggage, on board. 
Three or four passengers joined me there. One of them, 
dressed in citizen’s clothes, a fine-appearing, genteel, gentle- 
manly man, who years later gained a great reputation by being 
our antagonist at Bull Run, was Captain E. Kirby Smith. He 
taiked with me pleasantly and drew me into a conversation 
which seemed to amuse him, as it doubtless reminded him 
of a like innocent period of his own life. I may pause a 
moment to say that between Boston and Fall River I had met 
Lieutenant Alley, who had just graduated from West Point, 
and who was my predecessor from our home district. He 
had warned me to be sure and dispose of my cane and put 
away my silk hat, articles of attire which had been badges 
of high college attainment in the Senior year at Bowdoin. 

Having attained a little more modesty, if not humility, 
before I met Captain E. Kirby Smith, I was prepared to 
receive gratefully a few suggestions from him. He advised 
me to go to Roe’s Hotel for the night; to visit the encamp- 
ment of cadets near at hand; and to observe carefully all I 
could that evening and the next morning. I should have 
hastened, as my orders required, to report to the 
Superintendent or to his Adjutant as soon as I could find 
them after our landing, but Captain Smith said: ‘‘ Better not 
hurry; you cannot report to the Adjutant or the 
Superintendent till to-morrow, at the orderly hour of nine 
o’clock.’’ All these favoring providences enabled me to get 
a fair start without running upon the usual rocks of trouble 
that afflict a new cadet. 

I found in the early morning two other cadets who had 
entered in June the year previous — it being now the twentieth 
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Major-General United States Army, Retired 
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Parade grounds 


of August — Cadets Webb and Stevens, who hailed from the 
State of Maine. Being themselves of the third class, which 
yields the drill-masters, of the grade of corporal, for new 
cadets, and also furnishes all those cadets who have hazing 
propensities, I had to endure at their hands a little chaffing, 
but it never went further than an attempt to flatter me or feed 
me with taffy and to send me to the pump for buckets of water. 

As I did not come in June I lost the ‘‘ breaking in’’ which 
my June classmates had enjoyed, but there were several of 
us, some from the South and some from the North, who came 
in September and were therefore called ‘‘ Septs.’’ I recall 
‘* Sept ’’ Stuart, whose last rank was Lieutenant-General J. E. 
B. Stuart, Lee’s favorite cavalry leader; ‘‘ Septs’’ H. W. 
Closson, H. V. Smalley and A. B. Chapman, with Wade, 
Black and a few others. For a time we were all drilled in 
two squads three or four times a day. Of the seven I have 
named with myself there were in time three general officers, 
three colonels and one lieutenant. 

When I went to report to the Adjutant’s office I found there, 
from Augusta, Maine, Captain Seth Williams, a most 
delightful, modest gentleman, who at once told me where to 
go and what todo. Without much friction or annoyance I 
speedily fell into the ways of camp life; but for those few 
days before passing to the barracks, on the first of September, 
it was a trial to be in civilian dress, because, with the facili- 
ties at hand, one could not keep it tidy.. I had kept no 
change of coat or trousers as I was soon to have the new uni- 
form. The sleeping on the floor of a tent with one blanket 
under and one over was new business; and the being 
drummed to bed at tattoo and drummed out at reveille were 
hardships which of course became less and less so with expe- 
rience; but the drill for all of us September cadets was tough 
from the beginning, and did not lose its severities till, after 
some twenty days, we had lost our petty distinction in the 
common dress of the cadets, which was then, as now, a suit of 
gray with bell buttons. A little corporal, who at the next 
January examination was found deficient, habitually drilled 
my squad. He gave us what was called ‘‘ the set-up drill,’’ 
and he did his work faithfully. Occasionally he would get 
impatient at my awkwardness. To put my little fingers on 
the seam of my trousers, draw my head back into place, keep 
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my stomach in, my chest well out and my heels together — 
this was sore work. Then to march With toes pointed down- 
ward, without breaking up the extraordinary position and 
stiffness of the body, caused amusement to lookers-on. 


Transforming One day my corporal with despair in his 
a Monke voice cried out: ‘‘ Why don’t you stand 
n y up like a man and not look so much like 
into a Man a monkey?’’ How I bore all this with- 


out resistance I can hardly tell; perhaps 
it was because I had made to my good mother before I left 
home a peculiar promise which I was trying to keep; though 
under this promise I couldn’t fight, I would have sold myself 
about that time for a sixpence. Perhaps in my awkward- 
ness I could not have brought even that price. When I see 
the words “‘ braced up”’ or “‘ bracing up”’ applied to cadets’ 
hazing I always think of the corporal and myself when he 
was trying to transform a monkey into a man. 

There was one word that met me at West Point just as soon 
as I had been enrolled among the new cadets and assigned 
to Company ‘‘ C,’” one of the four into which the corps of 
cadets is always divided—a word that chafed me and came 
near causing me many marks of demerit and some positive 
punishment. That word was “‘limits.’’ It was usually 
associated with some other word—for example, ‘‘ cadet 
limits,’’ “‘camp limits,’’ ‘‘ barrack limits,’’ ‘‘ ordinary 
limits,”’ or ‘‘ extended limits.’’ These expressions soon 
explained themselves. The ‘‘ ordinary limits,’’ for example, 
did not include Roe’s Hotel. One day when I had permis- 
sion to go to the hotel I was seen in the wash-room and 
noticed by one of our tactical officers. He reported the fact 
to Captain Alden, the Commandant of Cadets. His tent was 
nearest the river in the middle of the eastern line of the 
camp and faced westerly toward the Corps, so that as much 
of his command as possible, arranged in four companies 
abreast, A, B, C and D, might be constantly under his super- 
vision. At the next orderly hour—eight in the morning — 
Captain Alden sent for me. While I stood at attention he 
picked up a piece of paper and read me the report, to wit, 
‘Cadet Howard,’’ between such and such an hour and of 
date the day before, “‘ off limits.’’ Then turning and looking 
at me he read my written excuse which I had handed in as 
soon as I heard my name published for this same delinquency 
at the previous evening parade. I think he hardly credited 
my excuse for its full face, but he said: “Mr. Howard, I 
remove the report this time, but see that you do not get off 
‘limits’ again! ”’ 

As Saturday afternoon gave us ‘“‘ extended limits,’’ during 
that day not only all the Plain and the slopes to the river, 
but Crow Nest and Fort Putnam, prominent. heights to 
the west of us, were all open to cadets for a strofl. The 
first Saturday afternoon, with a classmate, I walked only 
around what is called ‘‘the Plain,”® a beautiful elevated 
plateau which had the cadet barracks, the academic build- 
ing and the library on the south side. The monuments of 
Dade and his companions, and of Kosciuszko, the Forts Knox 
and Clinton, with the cadet encampment, were upon the 
eastern side and river slope. Roe’s Hotel, the flagstaff, a 
fragment of the great chain which had spanned the Hudson 
River in Revolutionary times, the cannon and mortars sur- 
rendered at Saratoga, at Yorktown and in Mexico, and the 
monument, situated upon a high knoll, of Lieutenant-Colonel 
E. D. Wood, a hero of Fort Erie in 1814, were on the north side. 
The west side was limited by a straight, nicely macadamized 
street bordered by walks and ornamented with shade trees of 
twenty or thirty years’ growth. Beyond the western walk 
was at that time a high iron fence, behind which were the 
houses of the Commandant, the Superintendent and several 
other officers, from the northern line of the Plain to what were 
called the ‘‘ new cadet barracks.’ The barracks were not 
quite finished. They fronted northward, were built of a 
light gray stone resembling granite, and had three stories and 
extended from the central sally-port one hundred and fifty 
feét to the right and teft. There was also a wing abutting 
against the west flank and running back one hundred feet. 
This pile of buildings, by its central tower, its turrets and 
diamond windows, was very presentable in architectural 
effects as seen from the Plain or from the Hudson River. 

As my companion and myself that afternoon stood near the 
sally-port of this building and faced northward where we 
could take in the bend of the Hudson against Constitution 
Island and around Gee’s Point, the river thus apparently 
embracing our plateau, we took in a scene that always 
impresses the beholder who first views that up-river stretch 
of country. The city of Newburgh, seeming to be not far 
across the river though eight miles away, arose in beauty 
before us as the sun was shining upon it. 
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and third classes. They seemed to me to hug and kiss 
each other as girls do; the most were laughing but some 
were excited to tears. Looking upon this singular display I 
said to myself: ‘‘ What a royal welcome! Perhaps this is 
the esprit de corps of which I have read in books.’’ 

The liveliest, busiest and strangest scene occurred the next 
day when we broke camp and moved into barracks. The 
breaking of camp, when all the tents come down at once, is 
ordinary work wherever there is a regiment or battalion of 
soldiers. But here every cadet had to bear his own burden 
in moving. Fora while all? the intervening space between 
the camp and the North Barracks was covered by the young 
men carrying bedding, blankets, camp stools, water buckets, 
clothing and whatever else had been allowed them during 
their sojourn in the field. Everything in the line of goods 
and chattels was carefully removed and carried to its new 
destination before the tents were struck; the battalion was 
then formed and marched to the south side of the new barracks. 
There, in the area parallel with the main building, this 
cadet-battalion was drawn up in two ranks facing south. 
Company A had the left, Company B came next, Company C 
next, and Company D held the right. In this same order 
the companies were put into barracks; but as the new build- 
ings were not entirely finished and habitable, several of us 
were sent to the old North Barracks which I have described. 
In those the rooms were very large and I found myself the 
first night with three companions— Thomas J. Treadwell, of 
New Hampshire; Henry M. Lazelle, of Massachusetts, and 
Levi R. Brown, of Maine. Each had his iron bedstead, with 
mattress and bedding folded at the head. Each also had his 
place for gun and equipments against the wall, and each a 
compartment in the common clothespress. The washstand 
for each cadet and its proper accompaniment were at hand. 
There was an iron study-table for two, and a wooden chair 
apiece. My comrades had come im June and seemed a great 
way ahead of me in local knowledge. Each of the four took 
a week’s turn as room orderly in care of the room. I hardly 
equaled them in anything till, about the fifteenth of 
September, I received and put on my first cadet uniform and 
was permitted to occupy a place in the rear rank of my com- 
pany; my height of course regulated the exact position. 
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When the President Travels 
By Henry Litchfield West 


RESIDENT McKINLEY’S trip West will be the long- 
est journey undertaken by him since his election to 
his high office. For more than a month a railroad 

train will be his moving home, and the citizens of the 
Republic will read with daily interest the story of his 
triumphal progress. This extended trip will be from 
Washington to California. The President will travel at least 
10,000 miles. He will be seen and heard by hundreds of 
thousands of people, but only a few—a very few—will enjoy 
the privilege of being his fellow-passengers. And even these 
few will know but little of the details of running the 
President’s train or of the precautions necessary to avoid 
mishap. These details are the more interesting because in 
this country the railroad officials cannot paralyze the busi- 
ness of their roads, closing all the stations and withdrawing 
all the trains, as was done in England whenever the Queen 
traveled. They must assure absolute safety to the President 
without inconveniencing the traveling public. 

It goes without saying, in these days of competition and 
advertising, that the President does not lack for opportunity 
to accept the courtesy of railroads. In fact, the rivalry for 
his favor begins as soon as his proposed tour is hinted at in 
the newspapers. When the route has been selected, the pri- 
vate car of the president of the road is placed at the disposal 
of the President of the United States. These private cars 
are generally very plain as to the outside, being painted the 
standard color of the road and distinguished by an incon- 
spicuous number, but within they are planned for every com- 
fort and furnished with every convenience. The chef of the 
car always accompanies it, for the President’s meals are 
served privately, no matter how well appointed the accom- 
panying dining car may be. The larder is filled by the chef, 
who is given carte blanche, and the President rarely troubles 
himself about the menu. Mr. McKinley asks only plain, 
well-cooked food. He has not the epicurean tastes of the 
late President Arthur, for example, and the chef finds him 
not difficult to please. 

The important position which the chef occupies was well 
two incidents on the trip of the President to 
the Nashville "Gaposition: On the way South the chef 


answer was as unexpected as it was firm. ‘‘ If the President 
wants me,”’ he said, surveying his little kingdom of pots and 
pans, ‘‘ he can find me here.’ And there, it might be added, 
the chef remained. 

The other incident occurred at Chattanooga. The train 
was to start at two o’clock on Monday morning, the President 


er tie ven aa Everybody was on board except the 
chef. That independent and i 
peared at the station at two o’clock in the morning, according 
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In the preparation for a Presidential trip the one over- 
whelming, overshadowing consideration is the safe convey- 
ance of the President to his destination and his unharmed 
return. Not only would an accident be a national calamity, 
but the road guilty of the negligence which made the mishap 
possible would never recover from pubtic censure. 


Mr. McKinley’s First of all, the percentage of possibility 
y of accident is reduced to a minimum in 


Traveling the selection of cars for the President’s 
Picket Line train. New coaches, which have just left 


the shop, are preferred. Axles, wheels, 
springs, journals, brakes, couplings—in fact, all of the im- 
portant factors in the make-up of a train—are carefully 
examined and tested before being allowed to depart with 
their precious human freight. The engine selected is the 
best in the service and is run by the most reliable engineer 
in each division of the road, the man upon whom the com- 
pany can rely for the exercise of caution and of the best 
judgment in time of emergency. In no case, however, is he 
allowed to bear alone the responsibilities of his important 
position. On the opposite side of the cab sits a man less 
grimy, perhaps, and without overalls. He is the road fore- 
man of the division. Neither the engineer nor the road 
foreman speaks to the other as the train rolls swiftly along. 
Their eyes are on the long line of steel rails that stretches 
away into the distance, but they are thinking of the smooth- 
faced, dark-eyed man who is in the rear car, smiling and 
conversing with his friends, and in whom all the greatness 
of the Republic is personified. They feel their heavy re- 
sponsibility, and they give a sigh of relief when the end of 
their division is reached. 

“‘Thank God!”’ said one division superintendent to 
another, in my hearing, at Charlottesville, Virginia. 
** There’s the President and there’s his train! Take them, 
and may good luck go with you.”’ 

As the train glides beside rivers, through valleys and over 
mountains, new faces appear. Quiet men, who seem to know 
no one except the conductors and other railway employees, 
slip into some vacant seat in a sleeping car or sit and smoke 
in the combination car just behind the engine. They chat 
with each other, occasionally glancing at their watches, and 
are always alert. They are the division superintendents, 
masters of transportation or men holding other responsible 
positions. 

** Suppose,”’ I remarked to one of these officials when we 
were together on a President’s train, ‘‘that some evil- 
disposed person should displace a rail for the purpose of 
killing the President? ”’ 

** Any attempt to wreck this train, with design upon the 
life of the President,”’ was the emphatic reply, ‘* would have 
to be carried into execution in less than five minutes. Just 
before we left the last station an engine, with two men in the 
cab, slipped out upon the main track and is now just ahead of 
the President’s train. If anybody has displaced a rail, or 
set fire to a bridge, or opened a switch, the engine ahead 
will feel the blow. It is our picket line. Between the 
passing of that engine over the track and the coming of the 
President’s train there is not time enough for any one to 
displace a rail.”’ 

“ The track is clear, of course?”’ 

“« The track is not only clear at the present time, but it has 
been for the past twelve hours. Not a wheel of a freight 
train has turned all day.’’ 

** Afraid of collisions? ”” i 

**Oh, no,”’. was the smiling answer. ‘We can guard 
against collisions. We cannot, however, prevent the break- 
ing down of some old freight car. It would be just our luck, 
if freight were moving, to have a car jump from the rails, or 
an axle break, or something else happen to blockade the 
track and delay this train. We could not afford to have the 
President kept waiting in the woods for four or five hours. 
The safest way is the best way, and so at present all our 
freight trains are on sidings.”’ 


ecauti The pilot engine ahead is on the lookout 
Ma said for danger. Three miles behind the 
2 President’s train is another engine, fol- 
Along the Line towing steadily so as to be available in 
case of any mishap. This is another 
detail of precaution. It is easy enough, however, to arrange 
these minor matters of right of way, a clear track and 
steady progress. The fun comes when, after the President’s 
train has passed, the side-tracked trains are brought upon 
the main line. The schedule has been all disarranged, 
trains are ordered to meet and pass at unaccustomed stations, 
and there is general confusion all along the road. It takes 
a day or two to get back to the usual routine. 

*‘ And yet,’’ I remark during a lull in the conversation, 
‘something may happen that you cannot foresee?’’ The 
answer comes from the strong-visaged man over in the cor- 
ner. He is the master of transportation of the road. 

‘Oh, yes,’’ be says with composure, ‘‘ something may 
happen, Cet alka te Mau sedecek thn: anu ae ee 
toa minimum, we can only trust in Providence. 

‘this road is patrolled to-night with 


speaking, the train is running between a file of men on 
each side of the track. You are as safe here to-night as you 
would be in your own home. At every station which we pass 
—no matter what may be the time of night —the agent is 
on duty, personally inspecting his switches and his lamps.” 

Is it any wonder that the President sleeps peacefully while 
the steaming, hissing locomotive plunges on into the night? 
Is it strange that he leaves without hesitation the certain 
security for the apparently more danger- 
Certainly not, when he knows of the precautions 
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T WAS reported, a while ago, that Mr. William Waldorf 
Astor was trying to become Lord of the Manor of 
Scrivelsby in Lincoinshire, which holding carries with it 

the right of being the King’s Champion at the Coronation 
Banquet, and which at the last two coronations, when there 
was no banquet, has meant a knighthood to the Lord of the 
Manor. There is another manor-house which carries with 
itself a delightfully quaint privilege, and which seems to 
have been forgotten by those who were recommending this 
curious path to fame for Mr. Astor. At the coronation of the 
Sovereign in Westminster Abbey, after the imperial mantle, 
the ‘* Dalmatic cloth of gold,’’ has been put on, and the ruby 
ring, it is the right of the Lord of the Manor of Worksop in 
Nottinghamshire to advance and present his Sovereign with a 
“pair of rich gloves.’’ The manor-house is now occupied 
by a Mr. John Robinson, a Nottingham manufacturer, 
although the manorial rights belong to the Duke of Newcastle. 
Something might be arranged here, and Mr. Astor might thus 
be a unique figure at the coronation festivities. 


The Armored : jon tt 
Champion on picturesqueness. It is his right, before 
the second course of the banquet at 
a White Horse Westminster Hall is served, to appear at 
‘ the door mounted on a white horse, and 
in fullarmor. He dismounts and advances toward the throne. 
Three times in his progress his herald announces in quaintly 
formal terms the Champion's offer to engage in combat with 
any one who challenges the Sovereign’s title. At each proc- 
lamation the Champion throws down his gauntlet. When he 
arrives at the throne a gold cup of wine is brought to the 
King, who pledges the Champion and then hands him the 
cup. From it the latter drinks, and finally departs, keeping 
the cup as his reward. 

The official court has still many hereditary offices which 
are no more than sinecures, but which have occasionally 
curious rights and duties. The hereditary office of Lord 
Great Chamberlain, now shared by the Earl of Ancaster, Earl 
Carrington and the Marquess of Cholmondeley, carries with 
it the technical right to forty ells of crimson velvet for the 
robes to be worn on the coronation day. On that day it is 
the duty of the Lord Great Chamberlain to carry the Royal 
wearing apparel to the King. For this he is entitled to the 
bed, the furniture of the room and the King’s nightgown as 
afee. Before as well as after dinner he claims the right to 
serve the Monarch with water for his hands, and to have the 
costly basin and towels as his'fee. These fees have of late 
been compounded —that is, a simple money payment has 
been made instead. But Edward VII has a certain taste for 
pageantry, and possibly his coronation may witness some re- 
vivals of old usages. 

The duties of the Hereditary Grand Almoner, at present 
the Marquess of Exeter, are not onerous. At coronation he 
distributes at the Abbey certain alms from a silver dish. For 
this his fee was formerly the silver dish with a tun of wine 
and the napkin which covered the dish. But his rights have 
been curtailed now and he receives only the dish. 

The Lord High Almoner, on the other hand, who may be 
changed with the Ministry, has an office in Scotland Yard, and 
twice a year distributes certain Royal alms. But his best 
known appearance is on Maundy Thursday, the day before 
Good Friday, when Westminster Abbey is always crowded to 
witness the distribution of the Sovereign’s Maundy Money. 
The recipients of this charity are old men and women, equal 
in number to the years of the Sovereign’s age. To each one 
the Bishop of Ely gives silver pennies, as many pennies as 


Of course the Champion is unexcelled in 





the Sovereign’s age has years’. The charity really becomes 

a considerable one, as the Maundy pennies are much 

prized as souvenirs and the recipients of them usually 

sell them at a good price to the crowd of bystanders in 
the Abbey as soon as the ceremony is over. Altogether 
it is a most curious sight. 

The position of the Duke of St. Albans as Hereditary 
Grand Falconer is only an idle honor. Nor do the 
Bargemaster, who in the old days had forty-eight Royal 
watermen under him, and the Keeper of the Swans, 
serve any very useful purpose. There used to be, and 
technically still are, among the Yeomen of the Guard 
six who are called Yeomen Hangers, and two known as 

Yeomen Bedgoers, whose duties were respectively to attend 
to the hangings and tapestries of the Royal apartments and 
to take charge of all beds during Royal removals. 

In the immediate en/ourage of Queen Victoria the Duchess 
of Buccleuch, as Mistress of the Robes, was perhaps the most 
dignified figure. The Mistress does nothing with her own 
hands nor is she in residence at the Palace, but on every state 
occasion she supervises the putting on of the Royal mantle. 
Her influence with the Queen is supposed to be considerable, 
and she is the only member of the Roya! household who 
changes with a change in government. This was settled in 
1839, after the rather acute crisis which is known as the 
‘* Bedchamber Question.’’ 

The corresponding post with the King bears the curious 
title of Groom of the Stole. The stole itself is a narrow vest, 
lined with crimson sarcenet and embroidered with roses, 
fleurs-de-lis, and a crown. When the redoubtable Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, was in power during the reign of 
Queen Anne, she herself bore both titles. 

The Master of the Buckhounds seems likely to disappear 
from the Royal household. For a long time there has been 
bitter opposition to the Royal Hunt at Windsor, as stag hunt- 
ing is no longer regarded as decently humane. The buck- 
hounds will probably be made foxhounds, or disappear 
altogether. The Master has certain official duties at the 
Ascot race meeting. Perhaps he can perform them even if 
the hounds are no more. It seems absurd that in so old a 
country as England there should be wild deer, yet on Exmoor 
in Devonshire the red deer are in such numbers that the 
farmers of the surrounding region claim that the hunt is there 
a necessity. And this is only eight hours from London. 
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of Cornwall and York, a broad idea of the size, 

importance and peculiarities of the Empire that he is 
some day to rule, the Duke has been sent on a tour that will 
occupy from eight to nine months, and in which he will cover 
a distance of some forty thousand miles. ; 

Accompanied by his Duchess and by a party of aides and 
friends, the Duke left Portsmouth on March 16, and sailing 
through the Mediterranean, the Suez Canal, and across the 
Indian Ocean, is expected to reach Melbourne early in May. 
The party are on board of H. M. S. Ophir. 

After spending some time at various points in Australia the 
Duke will sail for South Africa by way of the old colony of 
Mauritius, and is expected to be at Cape Town about the 
middle of August. Thence the Ophir, with its Royal party, 
will sail northwesterly across the Atlantic, touching at Cape 
Vincent on the way, and will reach Halifax about the middle 
of September. Some time will be spent at Quebec and 
other points in eastern Canada, and the Duke is expected to 
reach England again about the first of November. 

The suite of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York, 
on their Imperial journey, is variously composed of members 
of their permanent household and of ‘‘ extras’’ chosen for 
this great occasion only. Never before have the Duke and 
Duchess had so large a following. It is their first foretaste, 
on this scale, of the future pomp and circumstance of reign- 
ing Royalty. Naturally the most carefully considered ap- 
pointments were those affecting the personal comfort and 
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companionship of the Duchess of York, who is the worst 
sailor in the world, and whose dread of the voyage was the 
most serious obstacle in the way of its being undertaken. 

Indispensable under these conditions was Lady Mary 
Lygon (pronounced Liggon), one of her oldest friends, and 
in “‘ service’ with her as Lady-in-waiting from the earliest 
days of her having a “‘ household”’’ at all. Lady Mary, as 
everybody knows, is a sister of Earl Beauchamp, and not 
long ago did the honors of Government House in Sydney 
for him, getting from the Duchess a reluctant ‘‘ leave of 
absence’’ for that purpose. She has held, too, a public 
position at home as Mayoress of Worcester, when her brother, 
acting on the Disraelian axiom that ‘‘the gentlemen of 
England are useless unless they are the leaders of the people 
of England,’’ accepted the civic chair. Madresfield Court, 
Malvern Link, the family seat of the Beauchamps, is one of 
the ‘‘show’”’ places of Worcestershire, and in its ballroom 
Lady Mary Lygon has often been the admitted belle as well 
as the best dancer. She has, besides, a marvelous power of 
saying ‘‘no.’’ Hence it is that she has reached the age of 
thirty-two and managed to remain single. Her two younger 
sisters have both ‘‘ settled’’ in life—one as the wife of Lord 
Ampthill, and the other as Lady Susan Gordon-Gilmour, 
her husband a Captain of Grenadier Guards. Lady Mary has 
always declared that she wants to “ see more of the world’’ 
before settling down for better or for worse. She has now 
her literal wish. 





Lady Katherine Grey Coke is the elderly 

arg 5 abes of and staid member of the party. She 
© arty are was Lady-in-waiting to the Duchess of 
Left at Home Teck, and has seer as much of “‘ Princess 


May,’’ almost from the time of her birth, 
as if she had been her own daughter. Lady Katherine’s own 
daughter, Mrs. Crutchley, is a well-known woman in society, 
having the reputation of being the best amateur actress alive, 
barring, perhaps, Miss Muriel Wilson. The talent is heredi- 
tary, for Lady Katherine Coke (pronounced Cook, by the way ) 
was herself distinguished on the private boards, and has 
always been devoted to music, punctual at concerts, unfailing, 
too, at picture ‘‘ private-views.’’ She was one of the earliest 
friends of Sir Arthur Sullivan, and perhaps the sincerest 
mourner at his funeral. 

The Honorable Mrs. Derek Keppel is a supernumerary of 
the Royal party, albeit a particularly welcome one. The 
indispensable Major the Honorable Derek Keppel did not 
care to go away for seven and a half months without his wife ; 
and with so excellent an excuse for adding her to the party 
the addition was made. Mrs. Keppel had to undergo one 
parting in any case: she said good-by to a very young baby. 
That is a point on which she has had unbounded sympathy 
from the Duchess of Cornwall. ‘‘ Are you taking baby?’’ 
had been the frequent question put to Mrs. Keppel by the 
casual friend who makes unintentionally cruel inquisition. 
The quavering but conclusive answer was always the same: 
‘*The Cornwalls aren’t taking their own.’’ Mrs. Derek 
Keppel, as an attendant on mayely, is to the manner born 
—so many members of her fathily, the Harbords, served 
Queen Victoria, and her father, Lord Suffield, is. Lord of the 
Bedchamber to the King. 

The Honorable Derek Keppel, the Duke of Cornwall’s 
Equerry, has the good fortune to be at once useful and orna- 
mental. White’s Club, with its famous bow (and deaw) 
window in St. James’ Street, loses during his absence on the 
Ophir one of its most attractive as well as one of its most 
familiar figures. He has a strong resemblance to his elder 
brother, the Earl of Albemarle, both of them being types of 
the best sort of sporting Englishmen. Like yet another 
brother, the Honorable —who is at present in 
the United States, where his wife (the greatest intimate at 
Marlborough House, where she dines now nearly every night) 
will join him in the autumn—the departed Equerry has the 
knack of always appearing to be particularly well dressed. 
Not that he gives anything of that attention to clothes which 
Stevenson said ‘is a shame in a man;” nor yet has any of 
that air of being garmented anew which is, for instance, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s. But by good tuck he looks always well, and 
everything fits him—even his uniforms. Of these he 
required a goodly supply before he set sail. A rather sore 
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subject with equerries in general is the cost of the trappings 
of office. Gold lace absorbs most of the very few hundred 
pounds a year the office carries; and the Keppel younger 
sons did not inherit very much more from their father than 
his very good name. From their mother they have Canadian 
traditions, to be remembered by Mr. Derek Keppel when he 
reaches the Dominion; for she was the daughter of the 


"Honorable Sir Allan Napier NcNab, a predecessor of Sir 


Wilfred Laurier in the Canadian premiership. Mr. Derek 
Keppel is thirty-eight years of age, was educated at 
Charterhouse, remained a member of the Church of England 
when his father joined the Church of Rome, to the slight 
perturbation of Lord Beaconsfield, whose Under-Secretary of 
State for War he then was; married, three years ago, the 
lady of whom mention has been made; has everybody’s good 
will; and no grief—except, perhaps, that an Equerry is 
expected to take a hansom in St. James’ Street when other- 
wise he would mount (again to quote his father’s friend, 
Dizzy) ‘‘the cheap but convenient omnibus.’’ Cheap and 
convenient, Mr. Derek Keppel would rather say, removing 
the chance slight thrown on what is ‘‘ cheap’’ by that con- 
ciliatory ‘* but.’’ 


The Club that Of Lord Wenlock, who was Governor of 
Entertained Madras for five years at the beginning of 

the nineties—and who chose _ that 
the Pope Presidency as the one at which least 
expense in entertaining is incurred — 
there is not much to say except that he is smart and good- 
looking, and that, although his mother was a Grosvenor, his 
means are so small that he has to let the family place in 
Yorkshire. In taking out her brother the Duchess of 
Cornwall makes a very popular and agreeable addition to the 
staff of the Ophir. Captain Prince Alexander of Teck, 
Cc. V. O., was born at Kensington Palace twenty-seven years 
ago, educated at Eton and Sandhurst, entered the Seventh 
Hussars, and served in Matabeleland and South Africa, 
whence he returned late last year. The good-looking Prince 
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FOURTH CHAPTER 


N THE morning A’tim had for his breakfast a wistful 

| remembrance of the yesterday’s eating —that was all; 
while Shag made a frugal meal off the bronzed grass, 

fast curing on its stem for the winter forage. 

“‘ There’ll be good eating here for the Grass Feeders,’’ he 
said, grinding leisurely at the wild hay. 

“Indeed there will,’’ answered the Dog-Wolf. ‘‘ The 
Grass Feeders will wax fat for the benefit of the Meat Eaters. 
I wish one would come my way now,’’ he sighed hungrily. 
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makes an excellent A. D. C. for his’ brother-in-law. 
Lieutenant Sir Charles Cust, R. N., has served as 
Equerry to the Duke of Cornwall for nine years. All that 
time he has been a popular member of the Naval and Military 
Club— Lord Palmerston’s old house in Piccadilly, in the 
drawing-room of which, by the way, Leo XIII attended one 
of Lady Palmerston’s receptions in 1843—certainly the only 
salon in London which boasts such an association with a 
Pope. 

Sir Arthur Bigge, who goes on the Ophir as Private 
Secretary, learned his business very thoroughly when he 
served the late Queen in the same capacity. When the 
household of Queen Victoria was disbanded by her death, 
the King, with his own Private Secretaries already about 
him, was happy to be able to suggest Sir Arthur for the post 
of honor that he now fills. 

Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, K. C. I. E., is a Scotsman 
who knows his France nearly as well as Mr. Bodley knows 
it, and who has traveled or lived besides in Germany, Russia 
and Turkey. He acted as Private Secretary to two Viceroys 
of India, Lords Dufferin and Lansdowne, and he was attached 
as Political Officer to the Czarowitz during his tour in India 
and Ceylon ten years ago. He is a man of the Times, having 
been Director of its Foreign Department; and there is still, 
special Parliamentary denials notwithstanding, a connection 
between Sir Donald on the Ophir and Printing House Square. 
Sir Donald is a member of the Athenezum Club—the only 
club, according to Henry Kingsley, that wives should encour- 
age; but, perhaps because he is a bachelor, he also belongs 
to the Marlborough and the St. James. 

The expedition has its illustrators as well as its scribe. 
Mr. Sydney Hall, the well-known artist of the Graphic, was 
on the Indian tour of the Prince of Wales, which means that 
he is a certain age, as well as a very popular companion. 
He has a great eye for likenesses, and he himself will be 
greeted everywhere by his resemblance to the late Mr. 
Parnell. Of the Chevalier de Martino, who paints water- 
colors of water and knows the points of a ship, it is enough 
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‘* We are almost half way,’’ continued A’tim, as he trotted 
beside the long-striding Bull. 

‘‘T’m glad of that, Brother. My foot joints are not so well 
oiled as they once were, and are getting hot and dry. 
Strange that we should not see some of our cousins, is it not, 
Dog-Wolf?’’ 

‘I saw one yesterday,’’ answered A’tim. 

“* Aye, Brother, and he saw you, too.”’ 

‘* Else I had eaten him,’’ added the Dog-Wolf. 

‘* A Coyote?’’ asked Shag incredulously; ‘‘ eat a Coyote? 
Impossible! No animal ever ate a Coyote!’’ 

‘* No animal ever was so hungry as I was yesterday before 
Wie-sah-ke led me to the fat bacon.’’ 

“‘ It’s terribly dreary,’’ said Shag, returning again to his 
first thought; ‘‘no Elk, no Antelope, no Buffalo, no Indian 
Cayuse. Why is it? Has Man killed them all off, as he has 
done with my people? ’’ 

‘Yes, Man, and the Man-fire. From the black that is 
underneath this new grass I know that last year the Man-fire 
swept over this land faster and straighter than a Wolf Pack 
gallops———’’ 

Suddenly he broke off and made a fierce rush into the 
prairie. A brown Cow-Bird flew up and lighted on Shag’s 
horn. The Dog-Wolf rose on his hind legs and snapped 
viciously at the Bird. 

‘* Steady, Dog-Wolf, steady,’’ admonished Shag; ‘‘ this is 
a friend of mine. Do you not know the Cow-Bird, who is 
always with the Herd?”’ 

“Who is your friend?’’ asked the Cow-Bird of Shag. 
‘Queer company you keep, Great Bull; a Herd Leader 
leading a Wolf is new to me.’’ 

“I'm no Wolf, Scavenger! ’’ retorted A’tim. ‘‘ I’m a Dog; 
I'll crack your ——”’ 

‘* Perhaps, perhaps,’’ retorted the Cow-Bird. 

‘* Perhaps what?’’ snarled A’tim. 

‘* Perhaps you’re a Dog, and perhaps you will crack my — 
neck, you were going to say. Are you leading the Bull to 
your Wolf Pack, perhaps — Dog?’”’ 

‘* Never mind, Comrades,’’, interrupted Shag. ‘‘ We are 
glad of your company, little Cow-Bird—are we not, A’tim?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ answered the Dog-Wolf, licking his chops, and 
looking treacherously from the corner of his slit eyes at the 
Bird. 

‘* Where are you going, Great Bull?’’ asked the Cow-Bird, 
spreading his deep-brown wings mockingly, as though he 
would fly down on the Dog-Wolf’s head. 

‘** To the Northland.’’ ’ 

‘‘T know,’’ quoth the Bird; ‘‘ but I stick to the plains; 
why, I don’t know, for there are few Buffalo now. This 
summer I made a long trip. I started in at Edmonton with 
a Herd of the Man’s Buffalo.’’ 

‘* I’ve seen them,’’ said Shag; ‘‘ great clumsy things with- 
out shape or make; as big behind as they are in front; of a 
verity the shape of their own carts.’’ 

“Well,’’ continued the Bird, ‘‘ there was a matter of a 
dozen of these creatures tied to a four-wheeled cart, and I 
followed the Herd through to the place they call Fort Garry. 
But I got tired of it—day after day the same thing. What I 
like is to fly about. Now, I’ll travel with you to-day, just 
for companionship, and to-morrow I shall be off with some 
new friend.’’ 

‘* Perhaps,’’ mumbled the Wolf in a gruff undertone. 

“* Did you speak, Wolf?’’ perked the Bird. 

‘*T said, ‘ Good riddance,’ ’’ snapped A’tim. 
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to say that he is one of the seniors of the company, that he 
was born in Naples, that he served in the Italian Navy, and 
that, coming to England, he was nominated Marine Painter 
to Queen Victoria. It is interesting to see that the position 
of Royal Marine Painter apparently carries with it some 
duties. It was thought to be a mere sinecure. Perhaps De 
Martino’s excellent Italian—the only excellent Italian on 
board the Ophir — may be of some service during its historic 
cruise. 

Various A. D. C.’s go to add to the gayety of nations— 
Commander B. Godfrey-Fausset, R. N.; Major James Bor, 
R. M. A.; Captain Viscount Crichton, and the Duke of 
Roxburghe. The greatest interest naturally attaches to the 
last two names in the list. Lord Crichton is the eldest son 
of the fourth Earl of Erne, is not yet quite thirty years of age, 
was educated at Eton and Sandhurst, is a Captain of Royal 
Horse Guards, belongs to the Bachelors’ Club as weil as the 
Turf, and will be much missed in ‘‘rapid’’ circles in 
London, as he was during his recent South African cam- 
paigning. He has this distinction also—he is the Irishman 
of the expedition. 

The Duke of Roxburghe (a Scotsman) is five-and-twenty, 
has held his title and estates since he was sixteen, and 
has shown himself to be in earnest in one thing—his 
soldiering. From Eton he passed into the Highlanders, 
relinquishing this commission a year later in order to enter 
the Royal Horse Guards. The formation of the composite 
regiment of Household Cavalry gave the young man his 
chance of active service in South Africa, whence he, like 
Lord Crichton, but lately returned, none the worse for a 
tough spell of campaigning. The Duke is the most eligible 
of his order in the marriage-market, and rumor has asso- 
ciated his name during the last weeks with that of a charming 
American heiress, lately painted by Mr. Sargent, long res- 
ident in England. Some people hint that the King has sent 
‘‘the young Duke’’ away in order to preserve him from the 
disaster of a father-in-law not in favor since the affair of 
Berkeley-Milne. 


By W. A. Fraser 


‘‘He, he, he!’’ laughed the Cow-Bird; ‘‘ your friend is 
pleasant company, Great Bull.’’ 

That night the two Outcasts and the Cow-Bird camped 
together, near the Saskatchewan River; the brown body 
curled up contentedly on Shag’s horn, while the Dog-Wolf 
slept against his paunch. 

In the morning the Cow-Bird was gone. ‘‘ Have you seen 
him?’’ Shag asked of A’tim. 

‘‘ He flew away early,’’ answered the Dog-Wolf. 

‘* He should have taken all his coat with him,’’ answered 
Shag, thrusting from his mouth a bunch of grass in which 
were three brown feathers. 

‘* He flew far away,’’ affirmed A’tim sheepishly. 

‘“‘The length of your gullet, Dog-Wolf,’’ declared Shag. 
‘‘Thou must be wondrous hungry to eat one of our own 
party —a cannibal.’’ 

A’tim answered nothing as they journeyed down along the 
steep, heavily wooded river bank, its soft shale sides slid 
into mighty terraces, but in his heart was a murder thought, 
as he eyed the great bulk of his Brother Outcast, that he 
would also eat him. 

They passed over the broad Saskatchewan, running 
emerald green between its high, pink-earthed banks, through 
a long, tortuous ford, taking Shag to the belly and half way 
up his ribs. As they topped the north bank and rested 
after the steep climb, A’tim pointed his nose to a distant flat 
where nestled the white stockaded fort of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

‘* That’s Fort Edmonton,’’ he said bitterly; ‘‘ and see the 
cluster of teepees all about, thick as Muskrat lodges in a 
muskeg. Because of the dwellers within there is no eating 
to be had here for me. Cree Indians, and Half-breeds, and 
Palefaces, all searching the country for something to kill; 
and when they have slaughtered the Beaver, and Marten, and 
Foxes, and everything else that has life, they bring the pelts 
there and get firewater, which burns their stomachs and sets 
their brains on fire. An honest hunter like myself, who only 
kills to stay the hunger that is bred in him, has no chance; 
we must sneak and steal, or die.’’ 

‘* But there will be much waste of the bacon food there, 
surely, A’tim. Why do you not replenish the stomach that 
is but a curse to you, being empty, at the lodges we see?”’ 

‘* No, friend Bull,’’ answered the Dog-Wolf; ‘‘ unwittingly 
enough I nearly caused you disaster the last time I fed at 
Man’s expense. That time there was but one hunter; here 
are many, and they would slay you quick enough.’’ 

This was alla lie; the Dog-Wolf had no such considera- 
tion for his Brother Outcast. At the Fort were fierce-fanged 
hounds that would run him to earth of a certainty should he 
venture near; either that, or if caught he would be quickly 
clapped into a Dog Train, and made to push against a collar. 
Many a weary day of that he had in his young days; he 
would rather starve as a vagabond. Also, would he not per- 
haps fall heir to the eating that was on the body of the huge 
Bull? 

‘‘ No, Brother,’’ he said decisively; ‘‘ we shall soon come 
to a land with food for both of us; let us go.’’ 

Toward the Athabasca they journeyed. The prairie was 
almost done with, only patches of it now like fields; poplar 
and willow and birch growing everywhere, and beyond the 
Sturgeon River, tiny forests of gnarled, stunted jack-pine, 
creeping wearily from a soft carpet of silver and emerald moss 
which lay thick upon the white sand hills. Little red berries, 
like blood stars, peeped at them from the setting of silk lace 
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moss— wintergreen berries, and grouse berries, and low- 
bush cranberries, all blushing a furious red. 

‘* I could sleep here forever,’’ muttered Shag, as he rolled 
in luxurious content on this forest rug. 

‘‘T can’t sleep because of my hunger pains,’’ snarled 
A’tim. ‘‘ You who are well fed care not how I fare.’’ A’tim 
was petulantly unreasonable. 

Shag looked at the Dog-Wolf wonderingly. ‘‘ I’m sorry 
for you, for your hunger, Dog Brother. Did I not call lov- 
ingly to a Moose Calf but to-day, thinking to entice him your 
way?”’ 

‘Ves, and frightened the big-nosed, spindle-legged suck- 
ling with your gruff voice, so that what should have been an 
easy stalk turned out a long chase for nothing.’’ 

‘Well, well,’’ responded Shag soothingly, ‘‘ no doubt you 
will soon have food—this can’t go on forever, this barren- 
ness of the woods; I’m sorry for you, for once I had nothing 
to eat for days and days. That was ten seasons of the Calf- 
gathering since—I remember it well. The White Storm 
came in the early Cold Time, and buried the whole Range to 
the depth of my belly. We Buffalo 
did nothing but drift, drift, drift— 
like locusts, or dust before the wind. 
We always go head-on to a storm, 
for our heads are warm clothed with 
much hair, but when it lasts for days 
and days we grow weary, and just 
drift, looking for food, for grass. 
I remember, at Pot Hole, which isa 
deep coulee, and has always been a 
great shelter to us in such times, on 
one side was some grass still bare of 
the White Storm; but the Buffalo 
were so many they ate it as locusts 
might — quicker than I tell it. AsI 
have said, Dog-Wolf, I lived for a 
month off the fat that was in my loins 
about the kidneys, for I had never a 
bite to eat. Then the fat, aye, even 
the red meat, commenced to melt 
from my hump and my neck, even to 
my legs, and I grew weak — so weak 
I could hardly crawl. Many of us 
died; first the Cow Mothers, giving 
up their lives for the Calves, A’tim; 
then the old people; we who were 
in the middle of life (for I was a 
Smooth Horn then, Brother, and 
Leader of the Herd) lived through 
this terrible time. 

“It was a great weeding out of the 
Herd; it was like the sweep of the 
fire breath that bares the prairie only 
to make the grass come up stronger 
and sweeter again. Longingly we 
waited for our friend, the gentle 
Chinook, to come up out of the 
Southwest ; but this time it must have 
got lost in the mountains, for only 
the South wind, which is always 
cold, or a blizzard breath from the 
Northwest blew across the bleak, 
white-covered Buffalo land. 

‘One night, just as I thought I 
must surely die before morning, a 
sweet moisture came into my nostrils, 
and I knew that our Wind Brother, 
the Chinook, had found us at last. 
The sun smiled at us in the morning 
and warmed the white cover, and by 
night we could see the grass; next 
day the White Storm was all gone. 
So, Brother Outcast, I, too, know 
what it is to be hungry. Havea 
strong heart —food will be sent.’’ 

“*Sent!’’ snapped A’tim crabbedly ; 
‘‘who will send it? Will my Gray 
Half-Brothers, who are Wolves, send 
it—come and lay a dead Caribou at 
my feet? Will the Train Dogs, of 
whose kind I am, come and feed me 
with White Fish —the dried Fish their 
drivers give them so sparingly?’’ 

“‘T cannot say, Dog-Wolf; but 
surely food does not come of one's 
own thinking. The grass does not 
grow because of me, but forme. The 
Animals all say it is our God, Wie- 
sah-ke-chack, who sends the eating.’’ 

‘E-u-h-h!’’? yawned A’tim sulk- 
ily, swinging his head in petulant irritation; ‘‘I must have 
meat, no matter where it comes from; I can’t starve.’’ There 
was a covert threat in the Dog-Wolf’s voice, but Shag did 
not notice it—his mind was above that sort of thing. 

In the evening, as they entered a little thicket of dogberry 
bushes growing in low land, a small brown shadow flitted 
across their path. With a snarl A’tim was after it, crushing 
through the long, dry, spikelike grass in hot pursuit. Shag 
waited. 

Back and forth, up and down, in and out, double and twist, 
sometimes near and sometimes far, but always with the 
““Ghur-r-r 1’? of the Dog-Wolf’s breath coming to Shag’s 
ears, the shadow and its pursuer chased. Suddenly Shag 
started as a plaintive squeak died away in a harsh growl of 
exultation. 

“He has him,”’ muttered Shag; ‘‘ this will stay the clamor 
of his hunger talk, I hope.’’ 

The well-blown Dog-Wolf came back carrying a Hare. 
““ Hardly worth the trouble,’’ he said disdainfully, laying the 
fluffy figure down at Shag’s feet. ‘‘ Now I know of a surety 
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why the Flesh Feeders have fled the Boundaries; it is the 
plague year of Wapoos. This thing that should be fat, and 
of tender juiciness, is but a skin full of bones; there are even 
the plague lumps in his throat. There is almost as much 
poison in this carrion as in a Trapper’s bait; but I must eat 
of it, for I am wondrous hungry.’’ 

**], also, have eaten bad food in my time,’’ said Shag; 
“* great pains in the stomach I’ve had from it. -Some seasons 
the White Storm would come early in the Cold Time, and 
cover the grass not yet fully ripened into seed. It would 
hold warm because of this, and grow again, and become 
green; then the white cover would go, and the grass would 
freeze and become sour to the tongue. Mou-u-ah! but all 
through the Cold Time I would have great pains. How far 
do we go now, A’tim, till we rest in the Northland?’’ 

‘* Till there is food for both of us.’’ 

‘** Quite true,’’ concurred Shag. ‘‘ We must goon until 
you also have food, my friend.’’ 

It was coming up the bank out of La Biche River that 
A’tim, perfectly mad with hunger, made a vicious snap at 


” 





Startled by the bark of the Dog-Wolf . . . 


the Bull’s leg, just above the hock, meaning to hamstring 
him. Shag flipped about and faced the Dog-Wolf. 

‘* What is this, A’tim?’’ he demanded, lowering his horns 
and stamping in vexed restlessness. 

‘* A big fly of the Bull-Dog kind. 
in my eagerness grazed your leg.’’ 

Shag tossed his huge head unbelievingly, and snorted 
through his dilated nostrils. ‘‘ There are no Bull-Dogs now, 
A’tim; they were killed off days since by the white-striped 
Hornets.’’ 

‘* There was one, Shag —at least I thought so, Great Bull.’’ 

‘“Well, don’t think again—just that way. Once bitten 
is twice shy with me; and, as you see, I carry the Tribe 
mark of your Wolf-kind in my thigh since the time I was a 
Calf.’’ 

‘“Ghur-r-r! Of the Wolf-kind, quite true, Great Bull — 
that is their way; but I, who am no Wolf, but a Dog, do not 
seek to hamstring my friends.”’ 

The Bull answered nothing, but as they journeyed watched 
his companion carefully. 


I snapped at him, and 
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‘“* Dreadfully foolish!’’ mused A’tim. ‘‘I must coax this 
stupid Bull into a muskeg; his big carcass will keep me alive 
through all the Cold Time.’’ 


FIFTH CHAPTER 


“T HEY were now well within the treacherous muskeg lands 

which border the Athabasca; and that very night, while 
Shag slumbered in the deep sleep of a full age, A’tim, whose 
lean stomach tugged at his eyelids and kept them open, stole 
off into the forest, and searched by the strong light of the 
moon for a bog that would mire his comrade to death. 

An open piece of swamp land, fringed by tamarack and 
slim-bodied spruce, promised fair for his scheme. Back and 
forth, back and forth over its cushion of deep moss he passed, 
seeking for a treacherous place—a place wherein Shag 
would sink to the belly; where the sand-mud would grasp 
his legs like soft chains and hold him to his death, but not 
engulf the body —that must remain for A’tim’s eating. 

“‘Euh-h! the very thing!’’ he exclaimed joyously, as 
his foot sank deep in soft slime. 
‘Yes, indeed, the very spot. Now 
must I cover up its black mud so that 
the blurred eyes of old Shag will 
see only a fair trail, not over ankle 
deep.’’ 

For an hour he labored with rare 
villainy, carrying bunches of moss to 
cover up the black ooze, that was not 
more than twenty feet broad; even 
small willow wands and coarse rush 
grass he placed under the moss, so 
that he himself, light-footed as a cat, 
might cross ahead of the unsuspi- 
cious Bull, and lure him to his death. 
‘* There,’’ he said finally, as he sat on 
his haunches and rested for a minute, 
looking like a ghoul in the ghostly 
moonlight, ‘‘I think that’s a trick 
worthy of my Wolf cunning.’’ Then 
he hastened back to the other Outcast. 

Shag was awake and heard the 
Dog-Wolf creep to his side. ‘‘ Where 
have you been, A’tim?’’ he asked 
sleepily. 

‘*T heard a strange noise in the 
forest, and thought perhaps some evil 
Hunter had followed your big trail; 
fearing for your safety, Brother, I went 
to see what it was.’’ 

** And?”’ queried Shag. 

“It was nothing—nothing but a 
Lynx or some prowling animal.’ 
Shag was already snoring heavily 
again, and the Dog-Wolf, tired by his 
exertion, also soon slumbered. 

Next morning A’tim was in rare 
good humor. ‘‘ Weshall only have an- 
other day or two of this weary tramp,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ for the air is full of the per- 
fume of living things; also things that 
are dead, for yonder, high in the air, 
float three Birds of the Vulture kind. 
I shall be in the land of much eating 
to-day or to-morrow, I know.”’ 

‘*T am glad of that,’’ answered Shag 
heartily; ‘‘I am tired of this long 
tramp—my bones ache from it.’’ 

Talking almost incessantly to dis- 
tract the other’s attention, A’tim led 
the way straight for his muskeg trap. 

‘“‘ There is some lovely blue-joint 
grass on the other side of this beau- 
tiful little plain,’’ he said as they 
came to the tamarack border of the 


wamp. 

‘Is it safe crossing? ’’ asked Shag. 

‘‘ Quite safe,’’ answered the Dog- 
Wolf; ‘‘there is not a mud spot to be 
seen— you will scarce wet a shin. I 
will go ahead and warn you should it 
so happen that there be a soft hole; 
follow close in my track.’’ 

‘* Lough-hu ! lough-hu!’’ grunted 
the Bull at the first step in the muskeg 
as ‘his foot cushioned in the deep 
moss: ‘‘thjs is like walking on the 
White Stobm.’’ Ere he could take 
another step a startled, ‘‘ Mouah! 
Mouah!”’ struck on hisear. It was the 
call of his own kind; and whipping about in an instant, he 
saw, staring at him from the tamarack fringe, a Buffalo Cow. 

Where had she come from? It was the God of Chance that 
had sent her to save the unsuspicious, noble old Bull, only he 
did not know that—how could he? .‘‘ Perhaps she is an 
Outcast like myself,’? he muttered, advancing eagerly to 
caress her forehead with his tongue, 

‘*Come back, Shag,’ called the Dog-Wolf, seeing the 
destruction of his plan; ‘‘ come back to the sweet feeding; 
that is but a disgraced Cow, outcasted from some Herd.’’ 

Startled by the bark of the Dog-Wolf, or perhaps by the 
ungainly garb of the hairless, manged Bull, the Cow turnea 
and fled. Excited into activity, Shag galloped after her, his 
huge feet making the forest echo with the crack of smashing 
timber as he slid through the bush like an avalanche; but the 
Cow was swift of foot, and pig-jinked around stumps and 
over timber, and down coulees and ‘up hills until Shag was 
fairly blown and forced to give up the pursuit. 


the Cow turned and fled 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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HOW TO SUCCEED 





“The Value of 
Sympathy 


By Poi Plancon 


IRST, the voice. 

You must catch 

your hare before you 
cook it. 

Sympathy I place 
before everything else 
as a factor of success. 

There are people 
who sing notably well 
and yet who fail to 
make the effect that 
others do who sing less 
well. It is the lack of 
sympathy that makes 
the difference—sym- 
pathy, which is the 
most important factor 
in the singer’s success. 

Do not limit your- 
self always to singing 
the things that you 
like to sing. Sing aiso 
things which you think 
are not so well suited to 
you, and that you do not sing so well as you do other composi- 
tions. That is the way to get breadth of style, to broaden 
your sphere, and also the way to give your audience variety. 

If you are studying for the opera devote yourself to a thor- 
ough comprehension of the réles that you are at work on; 
develop them in detail to the utmost of your power. But on 
the other hand, beware of doing things, even for a single 
time, without thought. Lack of interest for a single time in 
a portrayal or a song affects future spontaneity, and makes 
succeeding lack of interest easier. 

When you do something unusually well—better, you con- 
scientiously feel, than you have ever done it before—sit 
down and study quietly how you accomplished your effects 
at that particular time, and try to improve upon them. This 
applies equally to the song and to the réle. 

But again, this leads up to what I mentioned at the outset, 
the quality of sympathy. You must feel what you do, no 
matter how small or how great your task may be; you must 
enter into it fully, with heart, and soul, and mind, and will. 
But always with that which means the over-tone of all— 
sympathy. 


Why Singers Must Study 


By David Bispham 
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Madame Louise Homer 


IRST, one must have sufficient voice; but many singers 
with beautiful voices do not make the success that is 
expected of them. The reason for this most frequently is a 
failure to consider the necessity for the serious training of 
that voice, and the equally necessary study of vocal musical 
literature. No violinist would dare to go before the public 
as a performer without years of preparation_and study of 
the literature of the violin. But the violinist is not born 
with a fiddle as the singer is with a voice. The singer en- 
deavors to do that for which he is not prepared, except by 
Natare— which always insists upon the supplementary effort 
of the one assisted. 

I often think of this (the same applies to singers): how 
much rather I would hear a fine artist play upon an inferior 
violin than a mediocre player perform upon the finest 
Stradivarius ever made! 

Many singers do not know the songs of Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, Cornelius or Franz. They take what 
comes handiest in 
collections made by 
the publisher; such a 
thing as research for 
themselves never oc- 
curs to them. Again, 
many sing only what 
they are engaged to 
sing in oratorio, can- 
tata or opera. They 
seem to lack that which 
the instrumentalist is 
taught from the very 
beginning—to study 
and know the literature 
of their art. I cannot 
advise too earnestly 
that the singer pursue 
this same course while 
he is perfecting his 
vocal equipment. Ifa 
singer does not ap- 
proach his art with in- 
telligence, how can he 
expect to succeed? 

Many say to me, 
‘* How you do work! ”’ 
as if there were some- 
thing very surprising 
in that. 


Mr. Giuseppe Campanari 
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How can one be a singer without hard work? But the 
compensation for having done that which is satisfactory is the 
appreciation of one’s audience and the happy knowledge that 
as the years go by one is welcomed back again and again 
with a constant loyalty. 


Music a Jealous Mistress 
By Netlie Metiba 


HE first thing necessary, if one would undertake the 
career of a singer, is good health. A delicate girl 
should never think of going in for the career. 

The possession of a voice is not sufficient; the brain power 
must be as great or greater than the voice, and there must 
be musical intelligence. Supposing some one has all these 
good qualities and is a serious student, then it is necessary 
as well to go to hear the good singers, but not the bad ones, 
for it is much easier to learn than to unlearn. 

The languages constitute a great item in the singer’s 
equipment. Learn as many as possible; study at every spare 
moment. Now it is impossible to make a career without 
singing in three languages. 

To be a successful singer one must give up everything 
to the career. The night before I sing I should never think 
of going to a dinner, nor for two days before I sing do I 
think of allowing myself any amusement. It is necessary to 
rest, to remain quiet, that one may do one’s best when the 
moment of performance arrives. 

My diet is a matter of the greatest care. I allow myself 
lamb, the white meat of chicken, vegetables, fruit, and a 
little white wine and water. It is only during my holidays 
that I really enjoy myself, and my holidays are brief. 
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Mr. David Bispham 


What helps a singer greatly is to be a good musician, to 
play one’s own accompaniments, and the aptitude that I have 
had in this direction has always seemed to me to be one of 
my greatest aids. 

Sympathy is a most necessary quality in a singer. Unless 
we feel for others we can never expect others to feel what 
we sing. I would wish no one to suffer, but I do say that if 
a singer has suffered she knows what others suffer and feels 
for them; she realizes the position and knows the meaning 
of things. 


The Value of the Concert-Room 


By Mitka Ternina 


ET the right teacher and give your whole love and enthu- 
siasm to study. I find that many have not sufficient 
respect for work, and regard it from a material point of view— 
that is, they think only of the money to be gained by the 
minimum amount of work. 

When young people go on the stage they think, perhaps: 
“ T have finished; I can sing.’’ 

That is a mistake. One must work always, always. One 
finds happiness in that work and striving with the prospect 
of success. But again, that which constitutes success 
depends upon the calibre of the artist. Some may be 
satisfied with a couple of recalls and bravas and the compli- 
ments of a few friends; others will think it worth while to 
strive for a more enduring fame. 

If you are an artist and listen to what every one says, and 
believe it, finally you can do nothing in art, and you will be 
a fool. Every one must know what he or she desires to 
accomplish and must work for that end. Having chosen 





IN MUSIC 


your path never swerve 
from it either to the 
right or to the left. 

One is never so great 
an artist that he cannot 
learn from another. 
From every one we can 
learn something. 

The great mistake 
with singers to-day is 
that they all must go 
on the operatic stage. 
Few study for the 
concert-room where 
they would be far more 
certain of success. 
With many the voice is 
not sufficiently large 
for opera, and yet look 
at the great success in 
the concert-room of 
Hermine Spies and 
Alice Barbi, both with 
small voices but enor- 
mous intelligence. 

The rush to be opera 
singers to-day accounts 
for the many me- 
diocrities on the stage 
and for the fact that 
no one is in the concert-room. And yet the beautiful and 
true art of the singer can only be cultivated in the concert- 
room and not in the opera. 
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What a Singer Must Hnow 


By Ernest Van Dyck 


OR a singer to succeed it is mecessary that he should 

have more than a voice or be a vocalist. Wagner has 

set a higher standard and to him we owe it. Not only the 

cultivation of the voice, but the higher education is neces- 

sary. The voice alone is not sufficient, even in the concert- 

room. Singing has grown to be quite another art. The 
singer must be an impersonator. 

I myself studied for five years at the university. But that, 
as a rule, holds one too long. But at least a good general 
knowledge of literature and of science is necessary. 

The day is past when a fiacre driver, because he has a 
beautiful voice, is accepted as a singer; so also is the day 
when a concert in costume is regarded as an opera. The 
standard of impersonation has been immeasurably raised by 
Wagner. History, literature, knowledge of the plastic arts 
are all necessary to the singer. 

American women have, many of them, beautiful voices. 
Again, many of them go abroad to study. That is a mistake; 
it is at home that they should lay the foundation. Build by 
degrees. Do not aim to be a star, but a good artist. Study 
always, be content with small réles; the rest will come of itself. 


The Singer’s Rule of Four 


By Albert Satéza 


pers things are necessary for success if one would under- 

take the career of a singer: the voice, first of all; then 
physique, intelligence and a musical ear. To bea finished 
artist these four qualities are fully and equally important. 
To gain success with these great gifts it is necessary to toil 
and to lead a regular life devoid of excess. The artist has 
not much pleasure outside of his art, which must be his sole 
end and aim and its own complete reward. 

If one has a fine voice and no musical ear, or a fine voice 
and no intelligence, the struggle is unequal and hopeless. 
Again, with high 
intelligence and com- 
paratively small 
voice a career, even a 
great career, may be 
achieved. Without 
those four qualities 
fully assured, voice, 
intelligence, musical 
ear and physique, I can 
only say it is wiser to 
choose some other ca- 
reer than that of singer, 
for to pursue such a 
course, handicapped by 
shortcomings, means 
only pain. It wrecks 
the life. But if one pos- 
sesses those qualities 
one must go ahead with 
courage, undaunted, 
and unyielding to any 
thought of defeat. 

The first year should 
be devoted tothe study 
of exercises only, under 
an able teacher. With 
the beginning of the 
second year songs may 
be undertaken, but even 


Madame Nellie Melba 
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By the World’s Greatest Singers 


then gradually, continuing always in the study of the ex- 
ercises which have made and will make the path a possible 
and an easier one. 


Be Musician as well as Singer 
By G. Campanari 


pose of a voice, the first thing necessary, if one 

would be a singer, is to become a thorough musician. 
Select your teacher with great care, and having selected him 
stick to him if you have faith in him, and do not change your 
instructor every two or three months. 

When you begin to sing and know a little do not go to 
a musical performance to criticise your colleagues, but to 
learn. Take the good away with you; for no matter how 
bad a singer may be there is always some good inhim. Take 
the good and leave the bad. 

Try to improve all the time, and with that end always in 
view you will stand in no danger of getting an enlarged 
cranium. 

You cannot expect to please the entire public; that would 
be impossible; but study out the faults. 

Modesty is the chief thing with an artist. The greatest 
artists I have ever met have been the most modest. 

I made my career with patience; I waited. 


Gain by the Wisdom of Others 


By Lillian Nordica 


OF FIRST importance, granted the possession of a voice, 

comes the capacity for study. Our way is not neces- 
sarily the right way; we must know how to do and how not 
to do things. If we would sing correctly we must be willing 
to profit by the experience of those who’ have demonstrated 
what success means by themselves attaining it. 

A great factor of 
success is to be always 
on the alert to seize 
those little points that 
go to make the great 
total of excellence. 
All really great artists 
are ceaselessly on the 
alert searching how to 
do these little things, 
and humbly knowing 
that more, and more, 
and yet more is to be 
gained, no matter what 
the degree of attain- 
ment may be. 

I spoke to a young 
singer on the stage 
about voice production 
and her shortcomings 
in it. She may take 
my advice. I felt that 
my record would war- 
rant giving, through 
kindness of heart, that 
advice to a fellow- 
singer, when she ac- 
knowledged that after 
singing the Briinhilde 
in one performance she 
had not been able to 
sing for fifteen weeks. 

Do the young singers who come to me to hear them sing 
follow my advice? I regret to say that I fear many do not. 
They appear to dislike to be told that they are wrong, that 
their method is bad, and that they must go home and coura- 
geously begin to right their faults. And yet that is the one 
thing to do. 

In ten minutes or a half an hour I give out to these young 
singers that which has taken me ten years to learn by expe- 
rience. My one desire in telling them these things is to 
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Madame Milka Ternina 


make their way easier. If one is wrong and is told the right ~ 


way, one should always be ready to recognize it. That is the 
kind of courage that is necessary to progress. Be courageous 
and face the truth. There is no easy way of escaping it. 

It is only by constant recognition of the experience of 
others that we — ourselves. As a young girl, at the 
Imperial Opera in St © ierpeteiaes I learned one important 
thing from Madame ich by experience. She transposed 
a certain aria from the original into a lower key. I could 
sing that same aria in the original. When I came on the 
stage I found that I could not sing it as I had sung it in my 
room at home, That was a lesson by which I profited—a 
lesson to respect the experience of older artists. 

The quickest way to gain that experience which we should 
obtain is to profit by the experience of others. 

To-day the praise of the young singer is too often indis- 
criminate. After all, good counsel is the thing that helps us. 
When I was fourteen or fifteen and sang Creation and the 
Mozart Glorias and all those things, there was no one to tell 
me that I sang like Patti and that I ought to be singing i in an 
opera house. And so much the better. No problem in alge- 
bra can be solved until we know the multiplication table. 

Students must be taught how to study, and that right now 
is the time to do it. Much will have to be given up for that 
one thing—study. But in the end comes the reward that 
brave and conscientious: work so surely brings. 
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There is the saying that you cannot put old heads on young 
shoulders. But there are exceptions, and these exceptions 
of old heads on young shoulders are the exceptions that 
succeed. 


The Ideal Methods of Study 


By Louise Homer 


HERE is no country in the world that produces so many 
beautiful voices as our country, and I believe there is no 
other country where so many gifted young people are devot- 
ing their time and thought to the study of singing; therefore, 
the prospects for this art in America are very bright. 

Any one who wishes to undertake a professional career as 
a singer should realize the amount of time that it requires. 

It is wrong to economize on the expense’ of instruction. 
One year of proper study with sufficient lessons is worth more 
than several years of study with meagre instruction. The 
ideal plan is a lesson every day with a fine master and as 
little individual work as possible, particularly at first. 

Students should appreciate the modern demand for perfect 
diction in German, French, Italian'and English. All great 
singers of to-day have found this essential to their career. 

For Americans destined for the opera there is a further 
complication in the necessity of gaining experience abroad. 

In France and Germany young artists can enter the large 
opera houses without previous experience, and be instructed 
in all the details of action and interpretation. ft is usual to 
drill a débutante for months on a single réle previous to her 
first appearance. This opportunity does not exist in America. 

After the beauty of the voice the question of pronunciation 


Mr. Ernest Van Dyck 
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is that in which all directors of opera are the most exacting. 
This study of languages should not be regarded as a mere 
obstacle. It is a liberal education, and should be welcomed. 


Begin at the Bottom 


By Ernestina Schumann-:Heink 


IRST of all, to succeed in either concert or opera, there 

must be the proper vocal training. 

The singer must have a right understanding of his art, 
know it well, and comprehend it well to bring it to a success. 

In opera the singer must understand thoroughly the char- 
acter to be portrayed, and have full command of technical 
details, down to the smallest. This is of prime importance. 

One must not only know how a thing is done, but be able 
to do it. That is the 
difference between the- 
ory and practice. My 
advice to the young 
singer who would go 
the right way about 
attaining success in 
opera is to begin at 
some small theatre and 
learn to act. Begin in 
a small réle in a play. 
No one can be a star 
at the outset. Lilli 
Lehmann began in the 
ballet. I myself began 
in what the Germans 
call a posse, a little 
play interspersed with 
songs and dances. 

Besides knowing how 
to speak and to act one 
must know how to 
dance, to fence, to turn 
and to swim. 

To be a successful 
singer of songs of the 
highest type is more 
difficult than to attain 
success in opera. As 
a concert singer you 
stand alone, aided only 
by thepiano. Inopera 
the action helps and the orchestra sustains. Asa singer of 
songs you must paint your colors as the orchestra paints 
them. You must gain your ends with your voice, and the 
coloring of it. You can make no gestures to strengthen the 
story you are telling; the expression on your face is all that 
you can allow yourself. It is for these reasons that I place 
the successful singer of songs above the successful opera 


singer. 
w 


The Tale of a Tack 


HERE was once an Italian tenor at Covent Garden 

by the name of Tasca who, I am sorry to say, sang 

his own praises better than the score,’’ says Mr. William 

Parry, the stage direct- 

or at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

‘‘For this and other 
reasons he was strongly 
disliked by all the 
workmen. One day 
he came to me and 
said with great show 
of mystery : 

“**Tell me the exact 
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spot. 
** Il could not for the 
life of me understand 
what he wanted. 

““VYou know well 
enough what I mean,’ 
he persisted. ‘Show 
me the spot where 
Tamberlik sang the 
highC. There is always 
one spot on the stage 
that is better than 
all the others to stand 
on when you sing. 
Where is it?’ 

“*T°ll show you 
later,’ I replied. ‘ But 
remember, never a 
word; it would cost 
me my place if it should 
leak out.’ 

“Then I drove a brass tack into one of the stage boards, 
and he was overjoyed when I solemnly pointed out“ the exact 
spot.’ And so were the workmen at idhcase wguege- be joke 
at his e That night he carefully stood on the tack 
and sang the: high C. Rushing into the wings he exclaimed, 

‘ Beautiful! Wonderful!’ Ever aft , ho matter what 
part of the stage demanded his presence, he would rush to 
the tack when the time for the high C came, and there 
deliver it.’” hy : 
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“ Might | trouble you to 
look at-———" began 
@ man’s voice 


standing, and a fairly successful lawyer in the ranks of 

his overnumerous fraternity in New York, sat in his 
office chair before a large square desk littered with tape-tied 
bundles, letters and circulars. 

He had been tossing them over, and ransacking pigeon- 
1oles and drawers, in the search for a paper in the Elnathan 
.. Clarke affair that ought to have been in place but had got 

away. Of all his cases, that of the Elnathan I. Clarke estate 
was the most tedious and futile. It concerned the claims 
of a certain fatiguing widow, whose husband, after living 
apart from her for years, had soared aloft, leaving her unable 
to profit by his savings unless there should prove to be a resi- 
due after the payment of a legacy to a cousin of his, who 
would seem to have vanished from the face of the earth, 
leaving no sign by which to trace his family. 

So far, Royce’s attempts to find the missing William 
Cottrell or his next of kin had not availed. If it should 
turn out that he had died before the testator, the widow must 
be settled with; and, egged on by the complainings, oral and 
written, of the widow, the lawyer had been frequently driven 
to wish the Elnathan I. Clarke estate and all that had to do 
with it at the bottom of the sea. 

Just now Royce was about to win surcease of sorrow in 
the shape of a holiday with flies and rod, in the woods of 
Maine. When he thought that for a blest fortnight, or more, 
he would escape from Mrs. Clarke at the other end of a tele- 
phone wire, Mrs. Clarke rooted and parlous in his clients’ 
chair, and Mrs. Clarke’s illogical letters, demanding to know 
why he withheld from her her own, Royce drew a long breath 
and took courage. 

In an interval of searching for the paper that had eluded 
him, he sprang up and went to the window of his twelfth- 
floor office in a sky-scraper building looking waterward. 

All of the poetry he had ever read, all the love he was 
some day to give to a woman, all of his nature’s softer side, 
was kept alive by this daily glimpse at a noble prospect. 
The wide, majestic river, upon which his roving fancy pas- 
tured, now ruffled by a fresh breeze, was, as usual, thronged 
by the passage of great ships, winged and steam- driven mes- 
sengers, going to or coming from Europe, Asia, South 
America, the West Indies or Africa, their tracks crossed by 
huge ferryboats and countless smaller craft. At the moment, 
the monster Oceanic was going out, carrying some people 
Royce knew well. They had tried to tempt him to accom- 
pany them, ‘‘ just for the voyage’’ and’ a week abroad, but 
he had smiled and said no, loving better his own method of 
holiday diversion. 

Hugging the thought of what was coming to him on the 
morrow —the forsaking of what Stevenson calls ‘‘ the tem- 
poral death of people choked between walls and curtains’”’ 


Sos ROYCE, bachelor, a college graduate of ten years’ 
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for the free haunts of Nature 
under arching greenwoods, he 


went back refreshed to his 
search for the mislaid docu- 
ment. 


Tugging open by main force 
a drawer of the desk in the 
rear of which something 
seemed to stick, he extracted 
—not the paper in question, 
but an old photograph, long 
forgotten, and unseen by him 
for longer. 

It was that of a fair-browed, 
open-faced youth in a senior’s 
cap and gown, whose smile 
had in it that quality we mor- 
tals ascribe to seraphs—a 
guileless witchery no one 
could confront unmoved. 

Royce whistled his surprise. 

** Now, where did this turn 
up from? I am quite certain 
I have opened this drawer 
twenty times, and it has never 
popped out before. Poor old 
Charley Woodbridge! He 
went under after that scrape 
developed just before we all 
he left college. 

‘*He never had the cheek 
to write to me or the fellows 
again, and so the ‘great 
waters have closed over him.’ 
‘Beauty Woodbridge,’ they 
called him in the class, also ‘ Sainty’ and ‘ Seraph;’ but he 
didn’t behave like a saint. Took our society funds to spend 
on a wretched woman, and then owned up to each of us in- 
dividually; and we forked out the cash to make up the deficit, 
then agreed never to think of him again. He said, in those 
letters, that he had come back from hell to write them; and 
I suppose he had, poor devil.’’ 

Mechanically, Royce turned over the photograph, decipher- 
ing a half-effaced name penciled upon the back. 

*** Charles Cottrell Woodbridge.’ Coftrell/ By Jove! I 
never thought of that before.’’ 

Fired by a sudden idea, the young lawyer straightened 
himself in his chair, then arose and walked up and down the 
floor, cudgeling his brains to recall what he could of this sad 
wraith of his university days. 

On a wave of recollection much came back to him that 
had drifted out of mind. 

Woodbridge, a captivating fellow, clever, versatile, of 
whom all things were predicted by his friends, yet of whom 
the faculty heard little, was the son of a poor minister ina 
remote corner of Ohio. After his father’s death, his mother, 
a loving, patient soul, had scrimped and slaved that he 
might complete his college course. Royce remembered that 
when, in junior year, Charley fell ill with typhoid, and a 
telegram was sent to Mrs. Woodbridge announcing the fact, 
he himself encountered on the campus, shortly afterward, a 
quaint, old-time figure of a little woman possessing Charley’s 
blue eyes and lovely smile, carrying a battered old valise, 
and asking her way to Mr. Woodbridge’s rooms. Royce had 
conducted her to the patient, had seen her swoop upon him 
like a mother bird upon the nest; and then, much affected, 
had backed out of the whole thing. In due time Charley 
recovered; and till now Royce had not thought again of the 
mother, except to pity her when the son of her love and 
yearning hopes had run upon that fatal snag in senior year. 
How much besides Charley’s life had contained to shame 
that loving heart no one of his friends in college knew. ~ 

Cottrell! It was only a chance that Woodbridge’s middle 
name might serve as a cluetoold Elnathan I. Clarke’s missing 
legatee. But who in the world knew what had become of 
Seraph Woodbridge? 

Royce dropped the photograph, sighing. While, after dis- 
covering his lost paper, he was hurrying to make up for his 
delay, a number of the petty episodes common to his sur- 
roundings levied tax upon the lawyer’s patience. 

A messenger-boy, snuffling and chewing gum, waited 
beside him for an answer to a note; a breathless clerk from 
Wall Street insisted upon bestowing upon him a letter meant 
for a man two floors below; a philanthropic spinster 
detained him until she had extracted a subscription for 
a ‘‘ Babies’ Home.’’ When they were all disposed of and 
dismissed, Royce’s pen drove at a tremendous rate over his 
gradually increasing pile of law-cap, inscribed in the fair, 
firm hand of a man in the vigor of youth and work. 

A little more and he should be free. Free to roll down 
the cover of his desk, turn the key in the lock, lock his safe, 
bestow his blessing upon the clerk in the outer office (whom 
he shared with another), and then hurry away home to dine 
and pack! 

If only no one else should come in to disturb him! If only 
Mrs. Clarke’s still, small voice should not call him out to the 
telephone! If only—— 

Royce heard another step on the floor beyond his desk, 
which in some sort acted asa barricade between him and the 
outer world—a lagging step—a step that bespoke great 
uncertainty of welcome. 

“Might I trouble you to look at 
voice. 

‘* Nothing to-day,’’ answered Royce brusquely and with- 
out looking up. 


i Uff 





’* began a man’s 





‘TI beg your pardon, but it was your name on the door 
that made me think ——’’ went on the visitor, then paused 
again. 

Something in the tired and hopeless voice smote Royce’s 
memory. He looked up. He saw a man of pallid skin and 
heavy eyes, dull hair and beard, whom he could in no way 
recall having met before. The salient feature of the face 
was its expression of indifference to result. It would not be 
worth one’s while to rebuff a fellow-being so evidently aban- 
doned by the last possession of Pandora’s box. 

He wore a suit of new, slop-shop clothes, with clean linen, 
and his right hand grasped a cheap leather suit-case, 
together with a new derby hat, while his left hand extended 
a sample volume of an edition of Ruskin’s works. As 
Royce’s gaze took in these details of belongings recently 
acquired, so curiously conflicting with the looks of their wan 
and prematurely aged possessor, a sense of recognition made 
him sick. This waif of a book agent was—could be—none 
other than the subject of his recent thoughts—or else the 
phantom of Charley Woodbridge! ; 

Royce’s pen fell with a rattle upon his desk. The rush of 
sympathetic pity that assailed his heart was chilled at once 
by a certain undefinable feeling that behind his old class- 
mate’s wretched appearance lurked something unexplained, 
hateful, which prevented his holding out to him the honest 
hand of friendship. This feeling, again, was merged in that 
of astonishment at the way Woodbridge had answered the 
summons of his thought. The confusion of these ideas 
delayed his speech, which did not come freely until into the 
forlorn visitor’s thin cheeks had arisen the semblance of a 
tide of red. 

**T will go,’’ he muttered, dropping his dull eyes and mov- 
ing backward lifelessly. 

‘No, don’t go!’’ cried Royce, ashamed of himself. . ‘‘ I’m 
right, am I not? You’re Woodbridge, of our class?’’ 

‘Yes; I’m Woodbridge. It is so long since I’ve met any 
one who recognized me that I’d forgotten how it would cut,”’ 
answered the other. ‘‘ When I saw your name in gilt letters 
outside on the office door, I placed you at once, but I never 
supposed you’d know me. But don’t misunderstand me; 
this is no scheme to sponge on an old acquaintance. I’ve 
come here to sell these books, and if you don’t want to look 
at them—and I suppose you don’t—I’ll just get out.’’ 

** No; I don’t want your books, but I’d like to help you,’’ 
said Royce, in whom the right spring was touched at last. 

‘* But for the mercy of God, here stands John Royce,’’ he 
had said within himself, paraphrasing the humanitarian 
of bygone days. He was hardly prepared for the effect of 
his kindly, hearty manner upon the book agent, who shiv- 
ered, then turned aside to hide his eyes of faded blue now 
filling with grateful tears. 

** Royce, don’t, please,’’ he said tremulously. ‘‘ I hadn’t 
counted on kind words when I undertook this business, aud 
indeed I do better on the old sort of speech —the sort I’m 
most used to from my fellow-men.’’ 

‘* But, Woodbridge, I’ve no intention of letting you off like 
this. It’s true I am busy now, rather especially so since I’m 
winding up to leave town to-morrow for three weeks’ yvaca- 
tion. - But, see here. If you’ll bring these Ruskins to my 
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— several times of late he had watched a young girl 
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rooms to-night, not later than nine-thirty, maybe I’ll be able 
to treat myself tothem. And it’s just possible I can work 
in, to your advantage, a little matter that is buzzing in my 
brain. Come. Say you’ll bethere. Here’s a card with my 
address.’’ 

‘Royce, would you let me cross the threshold of your 
rooms and sit in your presence if you knew where I’ve just 
recently come from?’’ blurted out the other desperately. 

‘‘ Come from?’’ echoed Royce. But he could not keep up 
his bluff appearance of not understanding. The prison mark 
was too hideously apparent. The seal of shame had been set 
too ineffaceably upon his old comrade’s brow. He sat in 
silence, a great wave of repulsion overwhelming him. 

‘*] knew you’d feel so. But I couldn’t lie to you,’’ said 
the book agent simply. As he turned away John Royce 
sprang after him, laying a hand upon his shoulder. 

‘For the sake of old times, Seraph,’’ he exclaimed, not 
aware that he was using the once familiar college name, 
** come anyhow. ” The post agent burst into tears. 


” 


That evening, whi apes ‘steel and saddened, was 
sorting flies, trying to comfort himself by pleasant visions 
of two-pound trout to be taken in 
leafy wood-brooks, Woodbridge 
again made his appearance. 

‘*Good-evening, old man,’’ hesaid, 
entering with a somewhat brisker 
tread, and speaking in a heartier 
voice. ‘‘I thank you more than I 
can say for letting me have a peep in 
here. Jove! It’s like old times. 
You’ve got the pictures, books, fur- 
niture you had in college; and I even 
recognize that oar you pulled at so 
long and hard, with your eight. 
Good Heavens! How I’ve been used 
to shutting my eyes and conjuring 
up those scenes at the races! How I 
can see them now!’’ 

“Have a pipe?’’ said Royce 
briefly, administering that soother of 
men’s nervous woes. He was re- 
solved to repress sentiment and get 
out of his visitor a statement of plain 
fact. 

“‘That’s your diploma in its old 
case. I wonderwhere mine is. But 
for you fellows I’d never have taken 
it, and much good it did me,’’ per- 
sisted Woodbridge, his furtive eyes 
wandering curiously about the room. 
‘“ How we all pushed and struggled 
to win them, though! Do you re- 
member the jam to see us take them? 
And the big crew man, who strode 
out among the new-made alumni, 
waving his tin box with the sheep- 
skin inside, and shouting: ‘Zducated, 
be gad!’ ”’ 

Royce laughed. 

‘A fallacious statement. His real 
education was only beginning, as ten 
years have taught most of us.’’ 

Woodbridge winced. The momen- 
tary glow faded, leaving his face pal- 
lid and sodden as before. 

But little by little Royce got from 
him the whole miserable story of his 
second fall from grace, and its pun- 
ishment by law. For eight long 
years he had been working out a 
sentence (shortened by good beha- 
vior) for embezzlement of an employ- 
er’sfunds. During this time his lit- 
tle mother had died of a broken 
heart, leaving for him a pitiful small 
sum on which to begin life anew. 

And Woodbridge had chosen to 
begin life by plunging at once into 
the human whirlpool of New York, 
which hides all mysteries until it 
chooses to throw them upon the sur- 
face to the gaze of passers-by. 

He had trusted to his changed ap- 
pearance and keeping out of their 
way that he would encounter none 
of his bygone comrades, The fancy 
to beard Royce in his den had ended 
—as we have seen! 

Deeply, painfully as Royce felt 
that the shameful remembrance of 
this man’s sin must go with him to the grave, clouding every 
day of possible happiness, he was yet seized with a vivid 
~— to attempt the task of setting Woodbridge again upon 

is feet. 

An odd dovetailing of Destiny’s plans with his own was 
the discovery, after inquiry concerning places, names, dates 
and relationships, that Woodbridge was the grandson, and 
probably the only surviving relative, of the William Cottrell 
mentioned in Elnathan I. Clarke’s whimsical will, and who 
had died within three months in a remote State. The sum 
of money to be delivered to the legatee was not very large; 
but, if it were to prove to be Woodbridge’ s by right, it might 
suffice to start the man afresh in the effort for respectability. 

As these thoughts flashed through the lawyer’s mind his 
manner warmed. He no longer thought of his caller as a 
mere incubus of charity, but rather as an opportunity for 
high effort put into his way by Fate. Seeing the new gleam 


in his benefactor’s eye, Woodbridge also kindled into greater 
animation. 
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**T’ll swear to you, Royce,’’ he said with the first trace of 
his old engaging manner, ‘“‘ that if I had half a chance I’d 
work like a dog to rehabilitate myself. But the chance—the 
chance ! Those books, which I didn’t bring here to- 
night because I still retain a remnant of my sense of social 
obligation, were put in my charge by an old friend of my 
father to whom, in despair, when I had spent all I had in 
trying to get work, I went, a few days since. I have not 
succeeded well with them. ' People seem to look upon me as 
a blot upon their sunlight, and to be uneasy until I have 
gone. To-night—let me make q clean breast of it—I’ve 
spent my last cent in food, and the room I have I must give 
up to-morrow morning.’’ 

** Cheer up, old man!’’ exclaimed Royce. 
in spirits and I’1l help you to help yourself. 
in three weeks I’1l be back again at my desk 

‘‘ Three weeks,’’ repeated the other blankly, looking like 
a helpless child from whom support in walking has suddenly 
been snatched away. 

‘Yes, but I’m intending to be busy about you, all the 
same. I’ve an idea I can lay my hands on something that 
willset you upin life. ButI can’t be sure yet; and meantime, 





‘* Take a brace 
Now, see here; 


” 





Woodbridge, for the sake of college days, I’ll give you 
enough to keep you going till I get back.’’ 

The visitor’s head had dropped dejectedly upon his breast. 
He appeared, indeed, so limp a creature, morally and physic- 
ally, that the lawyer could not repress an exclamation of 
disgust. 

‘Good Heavens, Woodbridge, don’t you know that to be 
anything you must, first of all, be a man?’’ he cried in a 
ringing tone. 

“Ves. Yes. Of course. I must be a man,’’ answered 
the waif, shrinking as he arose upon his feet. ‘‘I have 
taken too much of your time, Mr. Royce, and I humbly beg 
your pardon,’’ 

“Promise me you’ll go on with your book business, 
whether good or bad, till I return,’’ said Royce, slipping 
into the hand, whose touch repelled him, a little roll of bank- 
notes. ‘‘ Keep busy; do your best; and three weeks will 
soon pass by.’’ 

“‘T can’t promise. 


” 


I don’t dare promise,’’ faltered 
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Woodbridge. 
my heart! ”’ 

Royce watched him disappear. Then, drawing a sigh of 
relief, he went back to his sorting of flies and packing up of 
rods. 

But the flavor had gone out of his cherished occupation. 
The more he thought of it, the less satisfied was he with his 
businesslike and common-sense dealing with a sick and 
sorry soul. In the last gaze of the poor fallen Seraph he 
seemed to detect the expression of a hunted animal speeding 
back to his lair, to drop. 

When Woodbridge got out into the street he muttered: 
** Royce has not only relieved me, but himself, by this. I 
had never any fancy for the morgue; but he, small blame to 
him! won’t want to open this chapter again, when his feel- 
ings have had time to cool.”’ 

Going back to the lodging-house where his time on the 
morrow would be up, he climbed the steps to his hall bed- 
room on the fourth floor. There, opening the window, he 
looked out for a while into the night. The whiz of car 
wheels, the rush of the elevated trains, street sounds in a 
neighborhood populous with poor folk, seemed to him unusu- 
ally far away—as far almost as the 
cold stars in the sky above. What he 
had in mind to do detached him com- 
pletely from the realization of every-day 
affairs. Over and again he repeated 
to himself Royce’s stinging words: 

“** To be anything you must, first of 
all, be a man,’ ’’ 

And he was notaman. Evidently 
Royce, with all his kindness, had 
thought so. What use, then, was it to 
try to live? 

Royce’s money, found in his room 
after death, would suffice to pay for a 
decent funeral. The old gas-jet busi- 
ness would do for him, in default of 
any better means of cutting the snarl 
of existence. 

After all, the world he had coveted 
during those long years when he was 
shut away from it was not what he had 
fancied! He would not be so much 
the worse for bidding it good-by! 

With a slight shrug he turned in- 
side, intending to shut his window, 
turn on the gas, and lie down upon 
the little iron bed, where they would 
find him dead in the morning. 

At this moment his attention was 
riveted by a commotion at the win- 
dows of the great tenement house op. 
posite, a honeycomb full of human 
bees, where several times of late he 
had watched a young girl leaning over 
the balcony of a fire-escape, gazing 
wistfully outside. 

Something in the girl’s face and 
figure had attracted him irresistibly, 
but he had put her out of mind— 
even she, a dweller amid the very 
poorest, would turn from him did she 
know his story. 

It was in the rooms beneath hers, 
four stories up, that he now saw a 
tongue of flame leaping and dancing, 
with smoke bursting from the window. 

In an incredibly short time the 
whole upper part of the dwelling re- 
sembled a funeral pyre erected upon 
a solid, unignited base. Fire curled 
brilliantly around the highest outer 
walls, volumes of smoke, growing ever 
blacker, arose bellying from the air 
shaft to heaven. The inmates, many 
of them aroused from sleep, ran shriek- 
ing to the windows. The streets be- 
came filled with a hoarse, shouting 
mass of people. 

Before Woodbridge had started from 
his first spellbound observation of the 
calamity he distinctly saw the girl he 
had so often watched appear at her 
fire-escape, dragging after her the inert 
form of an old man, and stretching out 
her arms to the street bélow for help. 

Then the manhood to which Royce 
had not, after all, appealed in vain 
sprang into action in Woodbridge’s 
long-sluggish veins. 

Royce found him, three weeks later, still in the hospital, 
his face and hands swathed in white linen, following the 
frightful burns received on that memorable night. But the 
voice issuing from the pallid mask was alert and cheerful, 
the gleam of his blue eyes resembling ‘‘ the Seraph’s’' after 
a football match in which he had come off one of the victors. 

‘“‘Y am shocked at what befell you after we parted, old 
man,’’ Royce said, sitting beside his cot. ‘‘ The authorities 
here have told me what splendid work you did at that East 
Side fire. It seems as though none of them can say enough 
of your pluck and the rescues you made, single-handed— 
still more, of your patience in your ordeal here.’ 

‘‘Oh, that’s all right, Royce,’’ said the ghost modestly. 
‘* So long as I’ve got my eyes again, I don’t grumble. And, 
queerly enough, I’d just laid by that money you gave me in 
a bureau drawer of my room—for a purpose rather differ- 
ent— when I bolted over to lend a hand. at the fire. It came 
in splendidly for a poor girl who'd lost her grandfather in 

(Concluded on Page 23) 


‘But I’m grateful to you from the bottom of 
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Pig Jones, rej d and geful, ap d 
with an apronful of potatoes, which he threw 

at them until they were out of range 





THIRTY-NINTH CHAPTER 


EFORE Dick reached the forecastle, whither his watch 
B had preceded him, he heard loud and violent language 
from the Captain, and turned to look aft. Pig was 
sitting up on the hatch, but was receiving no attention from 
any one. It was Breen who was being rebuked. He had 
just climbed the poop steps and had begun to rub the brass 
plate on the monkey-rail; over him stood Captain Bilker, 
wiping his hands and coat-sleeve with a handkerchief. As 
Breen seemed in no present danger of assault, and as there 
was not much time left for breakfast, Dick entered the fore- 
castle, concluding that Breen, in his hurry to relieve Sawyer’s 
predicament, had left the brass smeared with oil and bath- 
brick, and that Captain Bilker had rubbed against it. This 
proved to be the case. When Dick came out at eight bells 
Breen was stowing his box of oil and rags in its place, and 
Mr. Thorpe, who had come forward to set the men at work 
for the watch, was further berating him. 

“You get your breakfast, and at one bell you turn to— 
d’ye hear? And next time you leave any oil around loose 
you’ ll lick it up.’’ 

Then he detailed the port watch to various tasks about the 
rigging, Dick’s being the squaring of ratlines on the weather 
mizzen-shrouds. 

“And take a piece o’ twine with you,’’ said the officer, 
“and go up first thing and overhaul and stop the royal and 
to’gallant buntlines.’’ 

“* Aye, aye, sir,’’ answered Dick, and headed for the 
‘*bosun’s locker.’’ 

There being no boys or ordinary seamen in the crew, this 
lofty work was given to Di¢ék and other young and active 
men, while scouring brass, swabbing, scrubbing, sweeping 
and all unseamanly work usually done by boys was given to 
Breen and others as useless as he pretended to be. Musing 
on the injustice of keeping Breen up in the forenoon watch 
for an act which indirectly saved the life of an officer, Dick 
secured the twine, with the marlinespike and marline for the 
ratlines, and went aft. On the way he met Pig stumbling 
slowly forward to his galley. His eyes were closed and 
blackened; his face was marked and bruised. He was a 
ludicrous and pathetic picture of misery, and Dick was sorry 
for him. Mr. Thorpe was out of sight, and the Captain had 
gone below. He stopped before him. 

** Pig,’”’ he said, ‘“‘I didn’t mean to do so much. I'd 
made my mind up to drop all grudge and call the whole 
thing square, but you forced me to it. Will you shake hands 
and start fresh?’’ Dick extended his hand, but Pig, lifting 
his chin to see easier through his swollen eyelids, tersely 
consigned him to hot regions and passed on. 

** All right,’’ said Dick, and added to himself as he went 
aft: “‘ Well, I feel better for having offered."’ 

On the mizzenroyal-yard he saw a sail on the southwestern 
horizon, squarely on the starboard beam; for the southeast 
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trade having failed, the ship was 
now headed away for the Cape with 
a mild quartering wind. Looking 
down, he beheld the Captain pac- 
ing the poop, and hailed: ‘‘ Sail 
oh! |. Broad on the starboard beam. 
Seems to be steering parallel with 
us, sir.’’ 

‘All right —all right,’’ answered 
the Captain, reaching for his binoc- 
ulars; then he called out: ‘‘ Why in 
thunder don’t ye put it to music 
and sing it? Don’t have so much 
to say up there.’’ 

But Dick was long past being 
hurt by such criticism. He fin- 









ished stopping the buntlines and 
came down, noticing as he passed 
the topmasthead that the seizing of 
the monkey, or signal-gaff lift, was 
chafed through and that only a 
couple of turns held the weight of 
the gaff. Obviously this was a 
matter to be reported at once, but 
not caring to hail the deck again, 
he descended to the eyes of the 
lower rigging, where his work on 
the ratlines would begin, and called 
easily to Mr. Thorpe, who was as- 
cending the poop steps: 

** Seizing of the monkey-gaff lift 
is all gone, sir,” he said. ‘‘ Shall 
I go up and fix it?”’ 

But Captain Bilker, not seeing 
the mate and supposing that Dick 
was again addressing him, turned 
fiercely around and yelled angrily: 

“Don’t you be so —— busy 
up there, wi’ your comments and 
your suggestions to me. I know 
my business without your help. 
You ’tend to yourn.’’ 

*“Go on wi’ those ratlines,’’ 
commanded the mate, consistently 
deferring to the Captain’s mood, 
“and shut up.’’ 

“ Aye, aye, sir,’’ answered Dick 
respectfully; then he went to work. 

No man can with surety trace 
to a prompting emotion the moods 
and whims of an autocrat; but Dick, watching the surly- 
faced skipper stamping back and forth between the bin- 
nacle and the rail, occasionally snarling at the man at the 
wheel, occasionally peering through the binoculars, shrewdly 
guessed that the disturbance of bile came of his being com- 
pelled to wash his hands twice that morning and to give his 
coat to the steward for cleaning. In this guess he was con- 
firmed when, at one bell, Breen appeared on deck. 

‘“Mr. Thorpe,’’ yelled the Captain as he spied him, ‘‘ set 
that infernal insect to work on this brasswork an’ get it 
done. Them stanchions there. Mebbe he’ll know how to 
scour brasswork properly ’fore I’m through with him.’’ 

The brasswork indicated was a set of stanchions, or 
braces, at the ends of the poop and house rails, which so far 
in the voyage had not been cleaned and had taken on a rusty 
green and blue color. Breen secured his box of rags and 
went to work. 

“You gentleman’s gentleman,’’ sneered the irate Captain 
as he hovered over him. ‘‘ You navy officer, you. I'll larn 
you somethin’! ’’ 

Breen answered not, but scoured industriously; and Dick, 
above them in the rigging, speculated on the chances if, he 
should let fly his marlinespike at Captain Bilker’s head. 

So the forenoon watch passed, the sail to starboard drawing 
closer and the Captain becoming more and more irritable, 
until, at about five bells, the other ship ran up an ensign. 
The Captain studied it through the glasses. 

‘* Nothin’ but a —— Nova Scotia rat-trap,’’ he remarked; 
‘fan’ I thought it was an American ship.’’ 

It was the first ship that had come within signal distance 
since they had sailed, and in spite of his disappointment 
Captain Bilker was naturally anxious to communicate. He 
looked around the deck. The whole watch was aloft with the 
exception of Breen. 

‘* Here, you,’’ he called; ‘‘ you gentleman’s man. Can 
you read letters stenciled on little flags?’’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ answered Breen, standing erect with the pecul- 
iar set look which had come to his face lately. 

“ Put that gear away, an’ clean yer hands an’ come aft here 
an’ help me signalize that Blue-noser. Bear a hand now.” 

In five minutes Breen was with him. 

“Run up this ensign on them signal halyards there,’’ 
commanded the Captain, tossing the Stars and Stripes to the 
top of the cabin, where he had already piled the nineteen 
small flags of the International Signal Code. Then he fol- 
lowed with his signal books and glasses, taking a position 
forward of the mizzenmast. Breen hoisted the ensign to the 
monkey-gaff, which, as the flag was small and the wind light, 
held up under the strain. 

“Code pennant,’’ muttered the Captain, as the stranger’s 
ensign came down and a small triangular flag went up. 
“Answer that,” he said to Breen, kicking a small flag 
toward him. ‘‘Send it up on t’other part o’ the halyards.’’ 
Breen obliged him. 


** Now get our number hooked together,’’ said the Captain, 
naming four letters. ‘‘ They’re stamped on the canvas edge. 
See them? J on top, then the rest.’’ 

He opened the code-book to interpret the four flags now 
flying from the stranger’s gaff, and Breen made up the ship’s 
number. 

‘Annie M. Sheldon, o’ Halifax,’’ muttered the skipper. 
Then he verified Breen’s arrangement of the flags before 
ordering them hoisted. 

“You do seem to know somethin’, after all,’’ he said 
sharply. 

‘* More than you do,’’ muttered Dick in the rigging, a little 
fearful that Breen, unaware of the Captain’s lately aroused 
suspicion, would show too great a proficiency at signaling; 
but he could not warn him now. 

The number went aloft, and Captain Bilker jotted down on 
an envelope the interpretation of three signals which followed 
in rapid succession from the other. 

‘*Six days out o’ Montevideo for Cape Town,’’ he read. 
Then he directed the hoisting of three sets of flags which told 
the other ship that they were fifty-seven days out of New York 
bound to Hongkong. 

‘* Now that’s over,’’ said Captain Bilker, ‘‘we’ll ask for 
news. Run up B—W—F.’’ 

Breen quickly toggled these flags together and hoisted 
them, watched closely by the Captain. 

Four flags answered from the other, and Captain Bilker, 
observing through the glasses, called out: ‘‘C—K—V—R. 
What the deuce is he drivin’ at?”’ 

He studied his book. ‘“‘ Battle,’’ he announced. ‘‘ Must 
be spellin’ somethin’ out. Run up the answerin’ pennant.’’ 

Breen picked it up readily. It was the small flag which 
he had hoisted first, and had two uses, one to indicate the 
code used, the other to signify that a signal is understood. 

“*How’d you know that was the answerin’ pennant?’’ 
yelled the Captain in his ear. ‘‘ Hey? Tell me. How 
d’you know so much ’bout these flags?’’ 

“You told me to hoist it, sir,’? answered Breen, flushing 
slightly, yet ready with an explanation. ‘‘I was valet toa 
yacht-owner once, sir, and I’ve seen these flags before.’’ 

The Captain glared at him a moment, then said with a 
sniff: ‘‘ 1 b’lieve yer a-lyin’. Don’t you try an’ fool me. Up 
wi’ that pennant. What ye gapin’ at?’’ 

Three other flags were now fiying from the Nova 
Scotiaman, and the Captain read, ‘‘C—-L—J.”" Then he 
turned to his book. 

““Ship,”” he said. ‘‘What on earth does he mean? 
Answer.’’ 

Breen, who had lowered the pennant, again ran it up. He 
had not unhooked it from the halyards, and the Captain 
noticed it. 

“He’s a gentleman’s man, and a yacht-owner’s valet,’’ 
muttered the Captain, as he studied another signal from the 
stranger. ‘“‘I wonder if he knows what B—Q—K—J 
means?’’ Glancing suspiciously at Breen’s fixed face he 
consulted the book. 

‘Geographical signal,’ he said, turning the leaves. 
‘* Maine — Battleship Maine—that’s what he’s saying. What 
next?’’ 

He read another signal, then another, and another, each 
following in rapid succession, jotting down the interpreta- 
tions as he read them in the book. Then he read aloud: 
** Battleship Maine—destroyed—-Havana—February 15. 
Since we sailed!’’ he added excitedly. ‘‘ Answer that, and 
stand by.”’ 

He turned the leaves, studied a page, and said: ‘‘ Run up 
C—G—M.” 

‘“*C—G—M, sir?’’ answered Breen, fumbling the flags as 
excitedly as Captain Bilker fumbled the leaves of the book. 
** Did you say C—G—M, sir, or C—G—N?”’ 

‘What'd I tell you,’’ yelled the Captain, reopening the 
book. ‘‘Keep yer ears open. C—G—N. That asks if 
there’s any chance o’ war. Now up wi’ it, now that ye know 
all ’bout it.’’ 


Breen, with sparkling eyes, changed the signal, and Dick 


overhead mingled speculation as to the fate of his old ship 
and shipmates with appreciation of Breen’s ability to take 
care of himself. 

But the signal did not leave the deck. The excited skipper, 
to hurry matters, had bent the end of the halyards to the loop 
of the upper flag, while Breen changed the lower; he made 
a slippery hitch, and as Breen hauled on the other part the 
flags dropped and the end went aloft. 

‘** Ketch it!’’ shouted the Captain to Dick. ‘ Ketch that 
end ’fore it unreeves.’’ 

It was out of Dick’s reach, but he danced up the rigging 
after it. To no avail, however; the higher it went the lighter 
it got, and the halyards whizzed through the sheave on the 
gaff and settled in a tangle on the house and deck. Captain 
Bilker’s rage was akin to insanity. 

‘* Get up there,’’ he screamed to Breen. ‘‘ Take that end 
aloft an’ reeve it off, you infernal monkey. Don’t wait to 
say yer prayers. Up wi’ you.”’ 

Breen took the end and mounted the weather rigging, 


‘meeting Dick, who had come down to his work. 


‘Don’t get on that gaff till you seize off the lift,’’ said 
Dick softly. ‘“‘ It’s chafed through, and he knows it. And 
he’s suSpicious of you. Just learned it. Here’s a piece of 
marline.’’ 

‘* You say he knows it?’’ 

** Reported it myself this morning.’’ 

“ All right.’’ 

Breen took the length of marline and went aloft, while 


Captain Bilker improved the delay by walking back and 
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forth and glaring unspeakable things at Dick. He could not 
but have understood the meaning of the short talk and the 
transfer of marline, yet when Breen, having reached the 
monkey-gaff, instead of climbing out on the smooth pole, 
made fast the end of halyards and climbed to the lift above 
at the cap, he broke forth into a tirade of profanity. 

‘* Get out an’ reeve off them halyards,’’ he roared between 
oaths. ‘‘D’'ye hear, up there, you white-livered whelp? 
What’s the matter wi’ ye?”’ 

To which Breen, busy at the seizing, made no response. 
He finished, descended to the gaff, climbed out and rove the 
halyards and overhauled the end to the deck. Captain 
Bilker caught it, and hitching it to the flags hoisted the 
signal, while Breen descended. His face was very pale as 
he passed Dick in the rigging, and he said: 

‘* That lift wouldn’t have held the weight of a poodle dog. 
He was willing I should fall.’’ 

As Breen reached the deck the Captain was jotting down a 
reading of a new signal, obviously too engrossed now to 
punish Breen. ‘‘ Up wi’ the answerin’ pennant,’’ he said, 
then watched the signals through the glasses. He seized the 
book and turned the leaves. 

‘“*‘ America,’ he muttered. 
America and —what next?’’ 

Again he peered through the glasses. 

‘Up wi’ that pennant again,’’ he said, over his shoulder, 
and Breen, who had abstracted an iron belaying-pin from the 
fife-rail, tucked it into his belt and obeyed. The Captain 
consulted the book. 

‘“‘D—F—W,”’ he muttered. ‘‘ What is it? Spain! War 
expected between America and Spain,’’ he declared solemnly 
as he looked up. ‘‘ Mr. Thorpe,’’ he called to the mate, now 
on the forecastle deck, ‘‘ come y 

“Yes, you murdering devil,’’ interrupted Breen, with the 
belaying-pin over his shoulder. His face was still white and 
his words came forth with a businesslike distinctness quite 
at variance with the gentle speech of the gentleman’s man. 
‘‘ And in the name of the United States Government I take 
charge of this ship. Do you surrender, quietly and instantly, 
or shall I kill you where you stand?’’ 

‘“Wha—what? What you say?’’ stammered the Captain, 
backing away. 

“‘T am a Government officer,’’ said Breen, following, his 
iron club high over his head. ‘‘ Do you give me charge of 
this ship?’’ 

‘* No, by Heaven! I’ll see you and the Gov-——”’ 

The heavy iron belaying-pin came down and the Captain 
fell like a sack of meal. 

‘* Down from aloft, Halpin,’’ called Breen, but Dick was 
already stepping out of the rigging. ‘‘ The game is up. 
Did you hear? The country’s expecting war. Don’t let 
that fellow into the cabin. 
Kill him if necessary.’’ 

“Very good, sir,’’ an- 
swered Dick, securing an- 
other iron club similar to 
Breen’s. The Ensign de- 
scended the after companion 
and Dick vaulted over the 
monkey-rail and sprang off 
the poop into the path of Mr. 
Thorpe, hurrying aft in re- 
sponse to the Captain’s call. 

How easy it was—after 
the first blow was struck. 
Dick faced. the terrible first 
mate with a smile on his 
face and joy in his heart. 

‘* Stop where you are,’’ he 
said calmly. “ Ensign 
Breen, of the United States 
Navy, has confiscated this 
ship and orders me to kill 
you if you make trouble. 
Understand?’’ 

‘Going to kill me, are 
you? Why? What have I 
done that I’m to be killed? ”’ 
Mr. Thorpe backed away, 
and Dick followed. There 
was no fear in the face or 
the voice of the mate, even 
though he had seen the 
young map before him thrash 
the big Pig Jones that morn- 
ing. But with his arm in 
a sling he was not at present 
fighting with fists or against 
them; neither was he oppos- 
ing iron belaying-pins. He 
was simply the signed first 
officer of this ship, whose life 
was threatened; and he took 
the right and proper course of 
action. With asudden side- 
spring he drew a revolver and fired left-handed at Dick; but 
he missed him, and proved that his excellent marksmanship 
with the marlinespike was merely accidental. Dick rushed 
toward him and the officer fired again as he retreated. Dick 
followed on, in a frenzy born of his danger, risking death 
because he loved life, seeking only to get at this man who 
was trying tokillhim. Around the booby hatch they manceu- 
vred—around the capstan, back to the poop steps, and for- 
ward again, until, at the main fife-rail, as the mate paused 
to fire his fifth shot, ws auch md a the poop and he 
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handed down to him. ‘“‘ Call the second mate—call the 
watch, forward there,’’ he added in a voice which the men 
scrambling down from the rigging had not heard before. 

Sawyer appeared; the firing had awakened him. He 
rubbed his eyes as he looked at the quiet form on the deck 
amidships; then he looked at Dick, carelessly holding his 
pistol muzzle down, and at Breen above on the house. 

‘* Sawyer,’’ said Breen, ‘‘the United States expects war 
with Spain and I’ve taken charge of this ship as a naval 
officer. I think I’ve killed the mate and I think I’ve killed 
the skipper. Shall I kill you, too, or will you take orders 
from me?’’ 

‘* Don’t kill me, sir,’? answered Sawyer with a deprecatory 
gesture, while the slightest trace of a smile came to his face. 
‘* IT submit to a show of force. I'll take orders from anybody 
with a gun. Just tell me what I’m to do, sir.’’ 

** Get all hands aft here at once.’’ 

‘* Very good, sir.’’ 

The speech which Breen made to the men when they 
appeared before him was short, sharp and expressive. In it 
he stated his position with regard to the Government and the 
law. He granted permission for any and all of them to dis- 
believe him before his future handling of the ship and them- 
selves convinced them of the truth of his words, but promised 
instant death to the first man who should act on his disbelief. 
To which the men, with wonder and shock in their faces, 
made no response. They shuffled their feet uneasily, looking 
at each other, at the complaisant second mate, at the stern- 
faced Dick, and at the sterner-faced young man on the poop 
who had won their regard by his gentleness, politeness and 
deference to their superiority. Eight bells at the wheel 
struck while Breen waited for their answer, and with an 
impatient gesture he said: ‘‘ Mr. Sawyer, send two men up 
here to lift the Captain down to the mizzen-hatch.”’ 

“Very good, sir,’’ answered Sawyer with a man-of-war’s- 
man’s salute. ‘‘ Wagner—Swanson, bear a hand here. Up 
on the house wi’ you and bring the skipper down.’’ 

The two men hesitated, looking at each other and around 
at their shipmates; then they looked up at Breen, slowly 
bringing his rifle to his shoulder, and started for the steps. 
Their example seemed to decide the men; when Sawyer 
ordered two others to carry the mate to the hatch they obeyed 
readily. The Captain was carried down and laid beside the 
mate; then Breen called out: ‘‘ Strike eight bells. Dinner 
the watch,’’ and the men moved slowly forward. Breen 
had mastered them. 


FORTIETH CHAPTER 


EITHER the Captain nor the mate was dead. While 
Breen, Dick and Sawyer examined them on the hatch 
the mate quivered convulsively, rolled over on his side and 
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Dick followed on, in a frenzy born of his danger, risking death because he loved life 





relapsed into half-consciousness. Breen’s bullet had glanced 
from his skull. A little later Captain Bilker arose to a sitting 
posture and stared at them with sleepy eyes while he 
uttered a sound that was half groan, half growl. Breen 
breathed a deep sigh of relief, and Dick, with his pistol at the 
Captain’s head, could yet notice that the Ensign was deadly 
pale, that his hand trembled, and that drops of perspiration 
collected as fast as he brushed them away. 

“Dm glad—it’s better—I’m glad now,” he said 
brokenly, ‘‘ that I didn’t kill them. They both deserve it, of 





whirled around in his tracks with arms extended, reeled, fell 

and Jay quiet on the deck. Dick turned and saw the Ensign 
ng a smoking rifle from his shoulder. 

** Down from aloft, everybody,”’ — Breen. ‘‘ Halpin, 

come here.’’ Dick approached and received a revolver 


c , but they ought to do it themselves. Mr. Sawyer,’’ 
he added, ‘‘ get leg irons out and shackle them together by 
the ankles, left to right —right to left.’’ 

Sawyer disappeared in the cabin, and Captain ye Ber “1 
sitting and regarding them stupidly, still covered by Dic 
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pistol, broke forth into aimless, senseless abuse. He could 
not quite grasp the situation. By the time that Sawyer had 
locked his right ankle to the mate’s left, and his left to the 
mate’s right, he was sufficiently awakened to ask irrelevant 
questions—by which time Breen was sufficiently composed 
to answer and Mr. Thorpe conscious enough to listen. 

‘‘ What you doin’, anyhow —what you put the darbies on 
us for?’’ he asked with a snarl. 

“‘We ironed you,’”’ answered Breen incisively, ‘‘to keep 
you quiet—to restrain you from any futile and intemperate 
action. You will remain in irons until released by the order 
of the nearest Consul.’’ 

“We will, hey? D’ye know this is mutiny? D’ye know 
I’m Captain o’ this ship?’’ 

‘‘T know that you were Captain; but you are deprived 
of command by a representative of the United States 
Government. I am a naval officer, as I have unavailingly 
told you before, and my acts will be upheld by any official 
you may appeal to. Do you understand—that you, and 
your ship, and your owners, and your combined value to the 
commerce of America are of small importance compared 
with the country’s need of her officers and seamen when war 
threatens? I waive all consideration of your attempt on my 
life this morning and rest my case on the fact that you were 
restraining me from my duty—taking me, to sea when I am 
needed in the navy. So, as you are of. a troublesome, dis- 
satisfied disposition, you will be confined in irons on fore- 
castle rations until we quit this ship.”’ 

“* How’ ll you quit—in the middle o’ the South Atlantic? 
Why didn’t you make it clear—why didn’t you prove your- 
self, if you belong to the navy? I didn’t know.’’ 

** Yes, you did, you scoundrel,’’ said Breen angrily. ‘‘ You 
came to that knowledge this morning, when I failed to con- 
ceal my acquaintance with signal flags. Instead of recog- 
nizing my claim you tried to murder me. You sent me aloft 
to a job which would have killed me had I not been 
warned.’’ 

‘And I’m sorry,’’ spluttered the Captain in a burst of 
rage, ‘‘ that you didn’t come down by the run and break yer 
neck. Take these irons off my legs and I’ll land you at the 
nearest port and be —— to you.”’ 

‘* That will do,” said Breen coldly, ‘‘ Stand up, the pair 
of you.”’ : 

The mate had by this time assumed a sitting posture, but 
was hardly in condition to speak. 

‘*Stand up,’’ repeated Breen. ‘‘ Catch one another by the 
shoulders and stand up, or we’ll lift you with ropes around 
your necks. Quickly.” 

Breen’s earnestness was more than evident. They looked 
at his stern countenance, forward to the observant watch on 
deck clustered near the galley door, and into each other’s 
eyes. Then they gripped 
each other’s coat-sleeves and 
hove themselves erect. 

“*March,’”’ commanded 
Breen, ‘‘to the poop steps, 
climb them and make your 
way to the lazarette hatch.’’ 

The Captain backing, and 
the mate following unstead- 
ily, they moved in this re- 
versed. lock-step to the poop 
stairs, which they mounted 
slowly and painfully. Then 
they passed along the alley, 
cursing their victors furi- 
ously as they went, and 
stumbled around before the 
amazed helmsman to the laz- 
arette hatch. Sawyer was 
ahead of them and lifted 
the cover. Breen and Dick 
were close behind. 

“Down you go,” said 
Breen. ‘‘ Remember that I 
am the lawful commander of 
this ship, empowered by law 
to enforce my orders with 
powder and shot.’’ 

He held his rifle carelessly 
in line with their heads, and 
Dick still carried the re- 
volver. They seated them- 
selves on the hatch combing, 
inserted their legs and floun- 
dered down to the flooring 

low 

< You will be ironed by 
the legs to a stanchion,’’ 
said Breen, looking down, 
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free, and you will receive 
medical attention; you will 
be closely watched, however, 
and any overt act of resist- 
ance or insubordination will result in your death. I will 
shoot you in irons. Mr. Sawyer, make them fast to a stan- 
chion and tell the steward to nurse their hurts and feed them 
the forecastle allowance.’’ 

‘Very good, sir.’”’ And Sawyer went forward with a 
joyous an while Breen mounted the house and went to the 
mizzenmast. 

‘* Come up here, Halpin,’’ he said. 

He was examining the Nova Scotiaman through the erie 
when Dick reached his side. 

‘* We’ll ask a few more questions,’’ he said. ‘‘ We know 
that the Maine is destroyed and that war is expected —that 
is all.’? Breen consulted the code-book. ‘‘ Lucky I remem- 
bered what C—G—N meant,’’ he added, turning the 

(Continued on Page 24) 


‘but your hands will be left — 
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An exceptionally strong program has been planned for the 
Spring months. 

Among a hundred able special articles soon to appear, the 
following may be mentioned as of unusual interest: 


THE WASTE OF PusBLic Money: An able paper on ‘‘ Pork 
Bill’’ politics, by ex-President Cleveland. 


THE BLAINE-CONKLING TrucE: A hitherto unwritten chap- 
ter of political history, by Postmaster-General Charles 
Emory Smith. 

FIGHTING FRED FunsTON: A striking character-sketch of the 
man who captured Aguinaldo, by William Allen White. 


Mr. CARNEGIE’S THIRTY YOUNG PARTNERS: The remark- 
able story of the brilliant success of these young iron- 
masters, by Paul Latzke. 


FOOTNOTES ON A LITERARY LIFE: A series of delightful 
papers dealing with the author’s experiences as printer, 
reporter, editor and novelist in the Middle West, b 
Opie Read. . 

THE PASSING OF THE FUR-WINNER: Thestory of the Hudson 
Bay Company and its men, by W. A. Fraser. 


THE CHARITIES OF A GREAT City: An article telling how 
New York City cares for her poor people, by John W. 
Keller, Commissioner of Charities. 


THE FUTURE OF TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE: An absorb- 
ing paper, by Dr. A. E. Kennelly, the distinguished 
electrical expert. * 

CHANCES FOR YOUNG INVENTORS: A valuable practical paper 
by Emile Berliner, one of the inventors of the telephone; 
How To Run An Automobile, by Van Tassel Sutphen; 
Why Young Men Should Begin at the Bottom, a strong 
paper by former Mayor Schieren, of Brooklyn; How 
Women Wil! Dress in the Twentieth Century, an illus- 
trated paper by Octave Uzanne, the celebrated French 
expert on costume. 
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Following Masters of Men, and beginning in an early 
number, will come Calumet ‘‘ K,’’ a romance of the great 
wheat corner, by Merwin-Webster, joint authors of The Short 
Line War. This is a strong story of love, business and spec- 
ulation. 

Short serials by Will Payne, dealing with Chicago life, and 
William Allen White, dealing with Kansas conditions, will 
also be presented in early numbers. 

Some of the best short stories of the year are scheduled 
for early appearance. Among them are: 


STRIKING AN AVERAGE: A deliciously clever satire on 
Chicago politics and pink teas, by Henry B. Fuller. 


THE 


LovE WuHILeE You Wair: A brilliant little farce tale, by 
Lloyd Osbourne. 

AFTER THE CONCERT: An exquisitely imaginative musical 
story, by Elizabeth, Queen of Roumania. 


RUPERT THE RESEMBLER: An inimitably droll burlesque 
of The Prisoner of Zenda, by Bret Harte. 


ComMMON Honesty: A piquant story of the ups and downs 
of Chicago business life, by Robert Herrick. 


THE REMITTANCE MAN: A two-part story of a young prodi- 
gal who has been sent out from England to Canada to 
make his fortune, by W. A. Fraser. 


Mr. Gilbert Parker has just written for the magazine six 
strong stories of life in modern Egypt. In these delightful 
tales Mr. Parker draws Arab and fellah and English sub- 
altern with as much fidelity and dramatic perception as that 
with which he depicted the people of the Canadian provinces. 

The universal popularity of Charles Macomb Flandrau’s 
humorous serial, The Diary of a Harvard Freshman, has 
produced a strong demand for a further history of Granny 
and Berri and Professor Fleetwood. The Diary of a Harvard 
Professor, which is soon to appear, will also deal with 
university life—but from a slightly altered viewpoint. 


a] 
Funston and the Swivel-Chair Soldiers 


gener accomplished the feat of arms which the gold- 

laced, highly-trained major-generals have for two years 
been steadily failing to accomplish, the capture of Aguinaldo, 
General Funston must now prepare to have heaped upon him 
by the War Department the opprobrium which he deserves. 
He must be made to realize that although he captured the 
head and front of what the major-generals studiously term 
‘*the organized opposition to the United States forces,’’ he 
did it in a manner which violated most of the regulations of 
the United States Army, several of the articles of war, and a 
variety of the rules which are learned at West Point. 

But Funston, then a common volunteer —and from Kansas 
at that — broke into this Philippine business without the in- 
vitation of the adjutant-generals and major-generals and 
other red-tape experts who have been playing with it for 
two years, and therefore he can hardly be expected to know 
all the rules of the game. Now that it is all over he doubt- 
less bitterly realizes what bad form he displayed in his pre- 
cipitate action in the forest when he grabbed the lithe insur- 
gent chief around the waist and told him to lie quiet or get 
hurt. He did not realize at that moment how very much this 
rude action savored of the arrest of a disturber of the peace 
by a common policeman. 

With Aguinaldo safe under lock and key, the high-salaried 
and expertly trained members of the How Not to Do It Club 
are verbose in their explanations of how that wily chieftain 
should have been captured without doing violence to the tra- 
ditions of the Army and of the Infallible Red Tape Division 
of the Government service. When Funston learned from a 
Filipino traitor just where Aguinaldo was he should have 
shot the traitor at sunrise for being a spy. Then, with a 
band and a few regiments of troops he should have moved 
grandly to a position a few miles from Aguinaldo’s capital, 
and, should any of the troops have been left after the ambus- 
cades they would have passed through, he should have sent 
a detachment of them ahead under a white flag to tell 
Aguinaldo that the great American general was willing to 
grant him an audience. Meanwhile he should have cabled to 
the Infallible Red Tape Division of the Government at 
Washington to learn what terms he might offer the insurgent 
chief. when he surrendered. After a wait of two or three 
days, during which Aguinaldo would have moved a few hun- 
dred miles farther into the country, the survivors of the white 
flag detachment would have returned and have had the honor 
to report that they had failed to find Aguinaldo. Thus 
General Funston, while he would not have actually captured 
the chieftain, would at least have shown proper respect. for 
the traditions and precedents of the Army and could have 
returned with flying flags to Manila. 

But, with that blatant disregard of the sacred cow known 
as ‘‘ the customs of the service’’ which ever characterize the 
blundering volunteer officer, Funston got the strange idea 
that the way to end the insurrection was to capture Aguinaldo, 
and that the way to capture Aguinaldo was to go out and get 
him. — FRANK X, FINNEGAN. 
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The most blissful ignorance in the world is that 
of the man who is ruled by his wife and who 
SJlatters himself that he is the head of the family. 
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The Rulers of the Czar 


|= condition of Russia during the last half century has 
been a convincing proof that despotic government is 
incapable of maintaining itself under modern conditions. 
The real despot, the man who actually governed a country, 
knew all its needs, decided all its problems, is a thing of the 
past. Modern life has become too complex for him, and the 
nominal despot has to put himself into the power of officials, 
who constitute a big machine beyond his personal control. 
It is not the Czar who rules Russia, but the police depart- 
ment of the Government, and that with a stolid, brutal intol- 
erance of personal. initiative of which not even Ivan the 
Terrible would have been guilty. The Czar himself is one of 
the victims of the system which acts in his name, and accu- 
mulates around that name all the hatreds which officialism 
has earned. 

In Russia things have grown worse since an educated class 
has arisen through contact with Western civilization. To 
those who know under what conditions men live in countries 
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ruled with some regard to the wishes of the people, the con- 
dition of Russia is not only intolerable but maddening. 
They are driven into revolt, and into sympathy with the 
literature of revolt. The most violent and negative books of 
Western literature, and they alone, are rendered into 
Russian, and if not printed or published they are multiplied 
by lithography and passed from hand to hand. The falsest 
impressions of Western thought are thus produced, and all 
conservative principles are undermined, as they never would 
be in a country with freedom of the press. Atheism is 
general among educated Russians, and anarchism is an espe- 
cially Russian product, being derived from the writings of 
Michael Bakunin, who first proclaimed the wrongfulness of 
all authority — whether of the parent, or the magistrate, or 
God himself. 

So pervasive is this underground revolt against the estab- 
lished authority that the Czar cannot construct a court so as 
to exclude its representatives. In the court of Alexander II 
the Nihilist party was represented among his immediate 
attendants, as was shown by the regular appearance of the 
Nihilist organ on his breakfast-table. It is said that the 
courtiers are supplying. the sinews of war for the present dis- 
turbances. In fact the intellectual classes are driven into a 
social hypocrisy, which finds its parallel in the act of the 
Russian atheist, who carefully and reverently greets the holy 
Icon on entering a room before he addresses himself to his 
host or hostess. If he did otherwise he would be a marked 
man, 

That the revolt of the educated in Russia will emancipate 
their country is not possible until they acquire three things 
in which they are lacking. The first is the openness of cour- 
age. Secret societies will never emancipate a country, as 
Italy and Ireland have had reason to know. Emancipation 
has been the work of men who cried aloud in the market- 
place, and endured whatever the tyrant chose to inflict on 
them. The second is faith in something that will make men 
heroic, as the negations of modern materialism and 
anarchism never will. The last is leadership, and in this 
the Russian revolters have been seriously deficient. The 
women of the revolt have been more prominent than the men, 
and none has had the power to stir the somnolent mass of 
the Russian peasantry out of its torpor. It is possible that 
some Russian monk, like Father John of Cronstadt, will 
arise to put himself at the head of the whole people, and 
overthrow the bureaucracy in the name of God and the Czar. 

— ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON. 
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Tammany’s commission in New York found much 
crime and no criminals. 
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Good Form for Conquering Nations 


Te incident has been reported of how Admiral Cervera 

was greeted at Gibraltar by the Americans on board the 
First Bismarck when that steamer touched there on her way 
from New York to Naples. Among her passengers was Mr. 
Arthur Humphreys, of Virginia, who had known the Admiral 
when the latter was in the somewhat unpleasant position of 
prisoner of war, and who was on nis way to pay a visit to his 
friend in Spain. When the British quarantine boat came 
alongside the ship under the shadow of ‘‘ The Rock’’ Cervera 
was aboard her, and on his appearance on the Fiirst Bismarck’s 
deck he was at once surrounded by a friendly group of 
American travelers who insisted on grasping his hand and 
giving him the most cordial greetings. One of them said 
bluffily: ‘‘ Admiral, we Americans want you to know that we 
think you a brave man, and that we are sorry we had to lick 
you so badly.”’ 

That, to the Latin mind, is not just the way to put it, nor 
the best way to let bygones be bygones. Had the remark 
been made in a Madrid café it might easily have led toa 
heated discussion and to an account in the newspapers of 
how an American tourist had been insulted abroad. There 
was no incident at Gibraltar, and this wholly friendly and 
well-meaning remark is only cited as a typical example of the 
degree of politeness which most people, and not especially 
Americans, consider necessary in any international discus- 
sion. Manners between nations are not very different from 
manners between individuals, although the results of good 
manners might be rather more important in the former than 
in the latter case. 

Nowadays, with the tide of Imperialism dangerously swell- 
ing everywhere, the etiquette of how to conquer and how to be 
conquered needs some studying in every country. A nation 
which for any reason whatever goes to war should be sure of 
two things if possible; first, that she can conquer her enemy, 
and second, that she can treat him decently after conquering 
him. Reconstruction must, of course, mean reconciliation. 
But America, for example, ought to wish not only for calm in 
the Philippines but for friendliness with Spain, although we 
have not annexed the latter, nor are we offering to her inhabi- 
tants the welcome freedom of our own institutions. Should 
the Latin league ever come into existence it might prove a 
great power. But leaving that out of the question, in inter- 
national as in private life it may be safely contended that 
friendliness is always on the credit and dislike on the debit 
side. And even’ if nothing more were gained than that 
the American girl and her family might wander through 
Andalusian Seville and Granada undisturbed by the fear of 
ill will, it would be worth while taking some pains. 

We need only observe the rule of sportsmanlike conduct 
in all games, and remind them as rarely as possible of the 
time we “licked them.’’ Germany has lately taken this 
lesson much to heart in her dealings with France. England 


will have to do so in South Africa. The part of conqueror 
is after all so easy; he has had his fun, if one may put it that 
way, and can afford to keep quiet. 


—H. G. RHODES. 

































Choicest 
delicacies 
for well ap- 
pointed tables 


Ramona 
Athena 


Sugar Wafers 


Lend 
the charm 
of novelty to 
the plainest meal 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 





Coons IN FIVE MINUTES 


Slice the raw fruit right into your dish of 
Ralston. Don’t try it with any other cereal, 
or you'll be disappointed; for no other 
breakfast food combines with frnit. 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


has that natural delicious flavor of Glu- 
j terean Wheat, because it comes to your 
table unsterilized and uncooked except for 5 
minutes’ boiling given the golden granules 
} to make’em swell and burst like popcorn. 
Each 2-1lb. package of Ralston cooks enough 
for thirty people. 
A FR&E SAMPLE FOR YOUR GROCER'S NAME. 
Purina Health Flour (whole wheat) makes 
“Brain Bread.” 


PURINA MILLS 
“Where Purity is Paramount” 
824 Gratiot Street St. Louis, Mo. 





are guaranteed to protect a house 
from sun and storm for five years. 
They don’t crack, or blister, or scale 
off. Made in 48 tints and white. 
Write for paint advice and our free 
book of paint knowledge. 

Liberal agency inducements to dealers. 


PATTON PAINT COMPANY 
231 Lake Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Badly-Timed Compliment 


Brigadier-General James F. Smith, of San 
Francisco, became Colonel of the First 
Regiment, California National Guard, in 
1897, went to the Philippines in 1898, became 


| the first American Governor of the Island of 


Negros in 1899, and is now a Brigadier- 
General of Volunteers. His rapid advance- 
ment recalls an incident that marked the 
time when he was elected Colonel. 

The election was held in the evening. 
During the day Mr. Smith, who is a lawyer, 
was engaged in defending fifty Chinamen 
charged with gambling. During the hearing 
the judge suddenly asked the prosecutor to’ 
point out certain ones of the indicted China- 
men who were supposed to be standing among 
the horde of Orientals in the back of the room. 
The prosecutor could not, and asked Mr. 
Smith to do so. Mr. Smith declined, the 
prosecutor persisted, the judge insisted, and 
the future General, remaining defiant, was 
sent to jail for contempt of court. 

He went to jail late in the afternoon, and 
that very evening was elected Colonel. The 
next morning the newspapers throughout the 
State published a brief Associated Press dis- 
patch from San Francisco relating the fact 
that Mr. James F. Smith had been elected 
Colonel of the First Regiment. The fact 
that he was also in jail was omitted. A 
friend of Mr. Smith, who had gone to Napa 
the day before, saw the dispatch and imme- 
diately sent the following congratulatory 
telegram: 

‘* The right man in the right place.’’ 

When the message was delivered to the 
new-made Colonel in jail he couldn’t see the 
humor of it at first. Then he realized that 
his admiring friend did not know the 
‘** place ’’ where the message found him. 


A Judgeship in a Mix-Up 


Late in the year 1900 it was decided by 
the powers that be that Mr. Daniel H. 
McMillan, ex-State Senator of New York, and 
for many years general counsel, in the city of 
Buffalo, for the Vanderbilt system of rail- 
roads, was to be appointed Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of New Mexico. 

This appointment had been urged not only 
by those who knew Mr. McMillan in the 
State of New York, but by lawyers of Santa 
Fé and of other cities in New Mexico, who 
knew of him and desired to see him obtain 
the place. 

Toward the close of 1900, with Governor 
Otero, of the Territory, Mr. McMillan was 
on a Lake Shore train speeding toward 
Washington. When the train stopped at 
Painesville, Ohio, newsboys boarded it, and 
one of them called out: ‘‘ All about the new 
Supreme Court Judge of New Mexico; Silas 
Alexander appointed.’’ The Governor of 
the Territory and Mr. McMillan looked at 
each other, and they bought a paper; and 
in that paper they read in glaring head- 
lines that Silas Alexander, of Santa Fé, had 
received the appointment to the vacant 
judgeship. 

Mr. McMillan, the morning of his arrival 
in the Capital, went at once to the office of 
the Secretary of War. 

‘* How did it happen I was not appointed?”’ 
he asked. 

“ee Why,”’ 
appointed! ’’ 

‘*Why,’’ said Mr. McMillan, ‘‘ you are 
mistaken;’’ and he drew from his pocket the 
Cleveland newspaper of the day before. 
Secretary Root turned all colors. ‘‘ This is 
a mistake,’’ he said; ‘‘an absurd, strange 
mistake, for I have it from the President’s 
own lips, corroborated by Mr. Griggs, 
Attorney-General, that your name was sent 
yesterday to the Senate for action and that 
the recommendation was duly signed by 
President McKinley.”’ 

Then the men went to the State, War and 
Navy Building and found Attorney-General 
Griggs. 

“But you have been given the appoint- 
ment,’’ said Mr. Griggs. 

“Then what does this newspaper report 
mean ?’’ was the reply. 

The Attorney-General was dumfounded. 
‘“‘T cannot conceive what it means,’’ he 
said. He tapped his bell, and when a mes- 
senger came in response he requested the 
attendance of the clerk, in confidential rela- 
tions with him, whose duty it is to fill in, 
upon appointment blanks, the names of those 
who are designed for appointments by the 
Executive. 


said Mr.. Root, ‘‘you are 





The clerk appeared. ‘‘ Mr. Blank,’’ said 
the Attorney-General, ‘‘find out at once 
whose name was sent yesterday to the Senate 
with the recommendation by the President 
that he be appointed Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of New Mexico.’’ 

‘*T will look,’’ said the clerk. He soon 
returned with a memorandum slip in his 
hand. 

“Mr. Alexander,’’ he said; 
from Buffalo.’’ 


‘‘the man 


Then a glimmering of the truth dawned 


upon the group. ‘“ Are 
Attorney-General Griggs, 
was not McMillan?’”’ 

‘** Certainly,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ the name 
was Silas Alexander.’’ 

The situation was remarkable and time 
was important. 

The President of the United States had, 
inadvertently, by the error of a subordinate, 
been made to set aside the man whom he had 
intended to name. 

There came a pause. 
the silence. 

‘Well, gentlemen,”’ he said, ‘‘ the fat is 
in the fire, but we must get it out. My sub- 
ordinate has made this mistake, and I must 
do my best to get it rectified, and perhaps 
the fault is partly mine, for I told him to fill 
in the name of ‘the Buffalo man,’ and he, 
probably, seeing the name Alexander and 
identifying it with the Congressman of 
the same name, prominently known in 
Washington as coming from Buffalo, thought 
that he was to be the appointee.’’ 

And so the three men went to the President 
and explained matters; and as a consequence 
a messenger, preceded by a telephone mes- 
sage, sped rapidly toward the Capitol with 
instructions to seek immediately the leader 
in the Senate and prevent any action on the 
mistaken nomination, and to make the state- 
ment to that leader that it was withdrawn. 

The messenger arrived just as the Senate 
was about to take action, and if the telephone 
had been relied upon the nomination of Silas 
Alexander would have been confirmed by 
the United States Senate and the will of the 
President of the Republic would have been 
defeated. 


How Mr. Schwab Got Back 


Many anecdotes are being told of Mr. 
Charles M. Schwab, President of the Carnegie 
Steel Company. As is well known, Mr. 
Schwab is in the widest sense a self-made 
man. He became President of the company 
when he was less than thirty-five years old, 
and is still under forty. At twenty-three 
he was placed in charge of the Homestead 
plant—then the largest steel plant in the 
world. 

Mr. Schwab found one of the departments 
in charge of his younger brother, who also 
had worked up from the bottom. As soon as 
things had settled down, and he had grasped 
all the details of the business, Mr. Schwab 
sent for his brother and said: 

‘*It so happens that I have come into a 
controlling position. You have not. Here- 
after, no matter what ate your merits your 
chance of advancement and promotion will 
be very poor. If you are put ahead, no mat- 
ter how meritorious such promotion may be, 
everybody will say: ‘It is because of your 
brother’s position.’ The very best thing you 
can do is to get out and start all over again 
somewhere else.’’ 

The younger Schwab required only a 
moment to make up his mind. 

‘* All right,’’ he said, ‘‘ I will go; but the 
time will come when you folks will be 
mighty glad to have me back.’’ 

The brothers, who are great chums, shook 
hands warmly, and the younger started out 
with nothing except the prestige of having 
been five years with the Carnegie Company, 
and of having worked his way unaided to the 
head of one of the big departments. This 
record was sufficiently strong to procure him 
at once an opening in one of the rival con- 
cerns—the Midvale Steel Company. Inside 
of two years he had worked his way up to be 
General Manager, and he made himself felt 
as the most active competitor of the Carnegie 
Company, 

So strong did he become in this position 


you sure,’’ said 
‘‘that the name 


Mr. Griggs broke 


that the condition he had prophesied came to - 


pass. The Carnegie Company, through Mr. 
H. C. Frick, who was then President, made 


-him an offer of a partnership to come back. 


After some deliberation he accepted the offer, 
and he is now the General Manager of one of 
the main Carnegie plants. 
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The Electrolite 


A White Gas-Light Which Generates 
Its Own Gas 





It ulates its supply even with its flow, the 
result being a steady, rich light, the easiest ever 
apown to the eyes, and complimentary to all 
objects. 

t gives the pure daylight tone of light at 
night, positively of greater brightuess in rooms 
than from noonday sun. ; 





It generates practically no heat, mak- 
ing it an IDEAL SUMMER LIGHT. 
Costs $10, but lasts for many years, 
practically forever; is Cheaper than 
City Gas, Electricity or Kerosene; 
PAYS FOR ITSELF IN A VERY 
SHORT TIME BY WHAT IT SAVES. 











Send for FREE BOOK entitled “ Advanced House- 
lighting,” postpaid by us to any address. 


YOU CAN GET ONE FREE 


by having it exhibited in some store in your local- 
ity —no expense—no canvassing or work what- 
ever. If interested in getting one free, write us. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. 
Box 82, Meridén, Conn. 
Nots.— Edward Miller & Co, is a New England firm 
he most 


of fifty-six years’ standing. They have been t! 
extensive manufacturers of lamps in America since the 


introduction of kerosene. They have always a 
the highest of worth in their line. They are first to 
perfec ly, a self-generating gas lamp. 
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ORNAMENTAL LAWN PENCE 
Many designs. Cheap as wood. Catalogue free. (Box R) 
Coiled Spring Fence Co., Winchester, Ind. 
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Turn a Crank and the Copy’s 
made on the 


RAPID ROLLER 
COPIER 





No preparation. Nodelay. No blurring. 
Copies everything that wil/ copy. Gives 
you as many extra copies as you want. 
Booklet P tells the rest. Send for it. 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of Card Index Outfits and Filing Cabinets 
of every description. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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TYPEWRITER 
BULLETIN 


1893 OFFICIAL TYPEWRITER of 
the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago. 
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embourg. 
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all medals) at Paris. 
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Pan-American Ex- 
position, at Buffalo. 
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They cost a trifle more than the 
common makes, but they last 
longer and write better. 
Samples for trial sent on receipt of return postage. 
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1G-CULTURE 

on an exten- 
sive scale has 
seemingly been 
made practicable 
in this country 
by recent Gov- 
ernment experi- 
ments, and, 
unless present 
expectation is 
disappointed, a 
new and impor- 
tant fruit-growing industry will soon be 
opened to American enterprise. On the 
whole, the investigation that has led to these 
results was the most picturesque ever under- 
taken by Uncle Sam, inasmuch as it involved 
the importation from abroad of an insect 
which is so necessary an ally in the business 
contemplated that without its aid there would 
not be the slightest hope of carrying out the 
plan. To this bug, in fact, which is very 
minute, is due the prospect that California 
and other States in the South and Southwest 
will, within a few years from now, become 
great producers of Smyrna figs, and will 
perhaps drive the foreign article out of the 
market on this side of the Atlantic. 

Figs are not new in the United States. 
They were grown in California by the 
Spanish padres as early, probably, as 1710, 
and were introduced widely in the South by 
the old-time French and Spanish settlers. 
At Chico, 130 miles north of San Francisco, 
is a fig tree that is one of the. horticultural 
curiosities of the country. It is eleven feet 
in circumference near the base, and its 
branches have grown down into the ground 
and sent up new shoots, the process having 
been repeated until a ground space 150 feet 
in diameter is covered by this giant of its 
tribe. 

In the Southern States figs are largely 
used, being eaten fresh, with sugar and 
cream, made into puddings or pies, canned 
or preserved, or, occasionally, dried. 

Many attempts have been made to dry figs 
on a commercial scale in California, but 
some time ago it became evident that fruit 
of this kind, produced there, did not compare 
in quality or market value, when thus 
treated, with the imported Smyrna figs. At 
first it was supposed that the varieties that 
had been introduced were not the right ones, 
and in 1880 and 1882 Mr. Gulian P. Rixford, 
of the San Francisco Bulletin, with the aid of 
our consul at Smyrna, obtained from that 
region about 14,000 cuttings of the best 
Smyrna fig trees. These cuttings were 
widely distributed, and great expectations of 
them were entertained, but, when the trees 
grown from them came into bearing, they 
invariably dropped their fruit when it was 
no bigger than a marble. Subsequent efforts 
in the same line were equally unsuccessful. 

At length, however, the cause of the diffi- 
culty became known, and the insect already 
referred to made its appearance as an obvious 
factor in the problem. 

The Smyrna fig, which is the standard fig 
of commerce, owes its peculiar and delicious 
flavor to the ripe seeds it contains, and these 
ripe seeds are only to be gained by the fertil- 
ization of the blossoms with pollen derived 
from another kind of fig—namely, the wild 


Yankee Fig Culture 


René Bache 


fig native to the region where the Smyrna fig 
is grown. The Smyrna fig tree produces no 
pollen, its flowers being exclusively female 
ones, and thus, not being able to fertilize 
itself, it has to depend upon the wild fig to 
accomplish this purpose. 

Now, the pollen of the wild fig is conveyed 
to the flowers of the Smyrna fig by a minute 
insect, which thus produces a crop of seeds 
and brings about the ripening of the fruit. 
In order to facilitate the process, the people 
of certain Oriental regions have been accus- 
tomed from time immemorial to break off the 
figs from the wild trees and bring them to the 
edible fig trees, tying them to the branches. 
It is a method simple enough, but it 
obviously necessitates the presence of wild 
fig trees and also of the insects which are 
hatched and attain maturity in the fruits of 
the wild fig. Cuttings of the wild fig were 
brought to California from Smyrna as long 
ago as 1886, when the true idea as to the 
nature of the problem began to dawn upon 
investigators, but the bugs did not arrive 
with them, and hence the experiments were 
foredoomed to failure. 

When the matter came to be really under- 
stood, it was still a question whether the 
insects could be successfully imported and 
induced to propagate. That all requirements 
wete already met, barring only the bugs, was 
demonstrated ten years ago by Mr. George C. 
Roeding, a California orchardist, who suc- 
ceeded in fertilizing young Smyrna figs on 
his land with pollen taken from the flowers 
of wild fig trees. He did it by shaking the 
pollen out of the wild fig blossoms and intro- 
ducing it with a quill into the young Smyrna 
fig. This was most interesting; and an 
improvement in the process was made by 
using, in place of the quill, a glass tube 
drawn very fine at one end. After gathering 
a little of the pollen at the end of the tube, 
Mr. Roeding would insert the glass point into 
the fig and blow. By this means true 
Smyrna figs were first induced to ripen in 
this country. 

Meanwhile the Department of Agriculture 
had become greatly interested in the subject, 
and had begun to make plans for introducing 
the insects. It was deemed desirable, as a 
preliminary, to establish Smyrna fig trees 
and wild fig trees in a number of localities in 
California and the Southwestern States, so 
that the bugs, when they arrived, might find 
conditions suitable for their survival and 
reproduction. Without wild figs the little 
strangers would be unable to live or to per- 
petuate their species; and so, in the winter 
of 1889, large numbers of wild fig cuttings 
were obtained from Turkey and distributed 
among growers. The first actual importation 
of the insects was accomplished by private 
enterprise, a consignment of them being 
secured from Syria by Mr. James Shinn, of 
Niles, California, in July, 1891. Unfortu- 
nately, there were not at hand enough wild 
figs to provide for their propagation, and 
they all died. 

Obviously, there was as yet no occasion 
for being discouraged, especially as Mr. 
Roeding from year to year continued his 
artificial fertilization of Smyrna figs on 
his place at Fresno, and even went so far as 
to send to Washington tantalizing consign- 
ments of his product, which the Government 


Sout the wild fige and getting them ready for hanging upon the branches of the Smyrna fig trees. 
at the table, is inspecting wild figs and selecting - use those which contaln the precious insects 

















THE McGURRIN 
COPY HOLDER 


Holds the copy directly in front of the eyes, bring- 
ing the key-board and copy within the range of 
vision. 

It gives the eyes the position of the least strain. 
It permits an erectness of position, preventing 
strain on the back. 

It enables a stenographer to do forty per cent. 
more work and insures accuracy. 

It takes we no room and more than saves its cost 
every wee 

Prepaid on any part of the United States on ap- 
proval, py toits return, at our expense, if not 
positively the most convenient time-saving holder 
made. Responsible parties have the privilege of re- 
turning in ten days the holder or the price, $2.00. 


IMPORTANT.— Mention make of your machine 
when ordering from 


BENDER, BREWER & McGURRIN 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 











Their grades never vary, and you will get the 
maximum use out of every one. Ask for them 
at your dealer’s; if not obtainabie, oneten 
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for samples worth double. 
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How a Girl 
Grows up ina 


Ferris 


Good Sense Waist 


She grows with all the grace of 
nature. She lives in easy, flexible 
comfort, unconscious that the con- 
tour of her body is being naturally 
developed. When she reaches the 
state of womanhood no rigid stays 
will be required to force her figure 
into pleasing outlines. Natural 
beauty—Ferris beauty—requires 
no artifice. Every mother should 
heed the lesson of the Ferris Waist. 

Made in all shapes and sizes to suit 
every form — with long or short waist, high 
or low bust. Sold by all leading retailers. 
Illustrated catalogue free. Finest material 
and workmanship. 

THE PERRIS BROTHERS COMPANY 
341 Broadway, New York 
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experts found to be most delicious and quite 
equal in all respects to the imported article 
from Smyrna. In 1897 Dr. L. O. Howard, 
Uncle Sam’s_ Entomologist-in-Chief, was 
finally authorized to make an attempt to 
import the insects, and, under his direction, 
Mr. W. T. Swingle, an agent of the 
Department of Agriculture, then in Europe, 


| forwarded to Washington a consignment of 


green wild figs containing the bugs, each fig 
being closely wrapped in tin-foil. 

Doctor Howard, after visiting Mr. 
Roeding’s place near Fresno, and finding 
there nearly 5000 thriving fig trees, including 
one hundred wild fig trees, decided that this 
was the most favorable locality for the 
experiment contemplated. The first thing 
done was to inclose a wild fig tree in a thin 
cloth tent and to liberate, inside of the tent, 
the insects, which presently emerged from 
the imported fruits. The trial was a failure. 
In fact, the experts had all but decided that 
the enterprise was hopeless by the time that 
certain further consignments were received 
from Mr. Swingle in March and April, 1899. 

The fruits included in these last consign- 
ments were found to be full of the insects in 
a half-developed state, and were placed 
under the covered tree, though no expectation 
was felt that anything would come of it. 
However, in the latter part of June, 1899, 
while one of Mr. Roeding’s men was engaged 
in gathering wild figs and extracting the 
pollen for the purpose of artificially fertilizing 
Smyrna figs by the usual blowpipe process, 
he found one fig which, to his great surprise, 
showed evidence of the presence of the bug. 
Careful examination was made of the tented 
tree, and it was discovered that, though most 
of its fruits had shriveled and dropped off, 
about twenty of them were green and plump, 
and contained the much-desired insects. 

The insects, in a word, had been success- 
fully introduced at last.. They pass through 
several generations in a single season, it 
appears, and it had so happened that Mr. 
Swingle did not at first send the generation 
that was properly adapted for the purpose of 
continuing its species after importation. In 
the final consignments this error was cor- 
rected, and hence the favorable result. To 
protect the over-wintering bugs from possible 
frost, Mr. Roeding promptly built a large 
cloth house to inclose three trees, which bore 


fully 1000 figs, and, the experiment being at | 


last an undoubted triumph, Doctor Howard 
sent to Fresno one of his assistants, Mr. E. 
A. Schwarz, who arrived there in March of 
last year and remained until November. 
There were by this time enough of the 
infested wild figs to furnish insects for fertil- 
izing a large part of the Smyrna fig trees 
in the orchard, and Mr. Schwarz proceeded 


to take for this purpese just such measures | 


as are adopted in Turkey, plucking the 
wild figs and attaching them by strings 
to the branches of the Smyrna fig trees. At 
six o’clock each morning all hands turned 
out and, under his direction, plucked the 
wild figs, which were laid out in trays for 
inspection, so that only those that seemed 
likely to give out a good supply of insects 
might be used. The good ones were then 
strung upon short pieces of cord, with the 
help of a strong needle —a disagreeable proc- 
ess, inasmuch as the milklike fluid that 
exudes from the stems is poisonous and 
causes the fingers to burn like fire—and 
finally the strings were hung over the 
branches of the Smyrna fig trees. In this 
way about 18,000 of the infested figs were 
distributed, and the fertilization of more 
than 1300 Smyrna trees was successfully pro- 
vided for. 

The effect of the. process on the young 
Smyrna figs becomes plainly visible within a 
few days. Instead of withering and drop- 
ping off, they swell up and become rounded 
and sleek. 

After the figs have been collected they are 
dipped in boiling brine, and then dried on 
trays for from two to four days, according to 
the weather. The dipping is supposed to 
bring the sugar to the surface and hasten 
the drying. After being dried the figs are 
placed in ‘‘ sweat-boxes ’’ holding 200 pounds 
each, where they remain for two weeks. 
Then they are washed in cold salt water, to 
remove all dirt, and are packed by women 
and girls in half-pound, one-pound and ten- 
pound boxes, in layers, being split prelimi- 
narily with a short-bladed knife. 

The forthcoming Year Book of the 
Department of Agriculture will contain an 
exhaustive essay on this subject by Dr. L. 
O. Howard, who says that the success of Jast 
season’s work at Fresno indicates that many 
localities not only in California, but also in 
New Mexico, Arizona and Texas, will soon 
be producing good crops of Smyrna figs. 
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The Ilinois Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, of which Mr. Chattell is an officer 


dearth of young men fitted to fill the 

responsible positions in the big city 
banks. The demand for men able to assume 
with fair surety of success the responsibilities 
of executive positions in institutions of this 
kind is far greater than the supply. So 
marked is this shortage of good banking tim- 
ber that the heads of nearly all the great 
metropolitan financial institutions consider 
the problem of filling the higher positions in 
their services as among the most serious and 
perplexing of the situations with which they 
are confronted. And it is generally admitted 
that the future holds little promise of substan- 
tial relief in this respect. 

This condition is as much due to the exact- 
ing and arbitrary nature of the services 
demanded and of the apprenticeship leading 
up to the places worth striving for as to other 
causes, and perhaps the burden of the 
responsibility rests with this cause. 


Tacx is a positive and clearly defined 


Hundreds of competent 


Culture is an bank clerks fall just short 
. ank clerks fa st sho 
Essential for a of promotion to official 


Well-Paid Place positions from lack of that 

poise and polish which 
are generally designated as culture. They 
have demonstrated their capability in all the 
various branches of accounting, they have 
given constant proof of their faithfulness and 
reliability and have shown a satisfactory gift 
of executive ability, they are promoted to the 
highest clerical positions—and there they 
stick, wondering why they are not advanced to 
the official places! It is doubtful if there is a 
single man who comes fully up to this stand- 
ard of competency, whose elevation to the 
dignity of a minor official position has not 
been discussed by his superiors. Generally 
the verdict regretfully rendered is substan- 
tially this: ‘‘ He is in every way able to take 
the place except in the essential qualifica- 
tions of natural refinement and tact developed 
by a broad education.”’ 

Why place so much stress upon this quality 
of culture in a bank official? Because he is 
constantly brought into contact with polished 
men of the world and must have a fair 
amount of that kind of polish himself or they 
will have none of him! Notall the important 
customers of banks are persons of pronounced 
culture, but many of them are, and their num- 
ber, as compared with that of the uncultured 

1 t, is rapidly on the increase. 
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Slang and its Lack of the ability to 


acquire polish of manners 
Dangers to or even ordinarily ‘‘ good 
Young Men address’? is a constant 


drawback to the progress 
of the bank clerk. Few weeks pass in 
which this common fault is not brought in 
a practical and forcible manner to the at- 
tention of every employing official of a 
large city bank. Recently a young man 
came to my desk and applied for a good 
position —a place to which I should gladly 
have appointed the right kind of an ap- 
plicant. He stated that he had been em- 
ployed for several years in another large 
bank in the city, but had “‘ got into a scrap 
with the old man and been tossed out.’’ 
These and many other slang expressions 
almost hopelessly prejudiced his case at the 
very start, but I promised to look into the 
matter and see what could be done. The 
young man impressed me favorably so far as 


his looks were concerned, and it seemed pos- 
sible that his discharge might have taught 
him a lesson which, enforced by a very plain 
talk, might help him to correct his fault and 
become a valuable man. At the bank where 


he had been employed for six or seven years | 
I made my inquiries of a disinterested official | 
who had not been in immediate relationship | 


with the young man. His answer was: ‘‘ He 
is bright, capable, energetic, honest and pos- 
sessed of good executive ability, but his fibre 
is coarse and he is incapable of taking on 
enough polish to do business with cultivated 
persons.’’ 

This statement settled the whole matter. 
If self-interest was not sufficient to prevent the 
young man from giving way to his temper 
when mildly reproved for a palpable fault, 
would it not be absurd to expect that a 
regard for the welfare of a ‘‘ soulless corpo- 
ration ’’ would inspire him to the exercise of a 
greater self-control? When the young man 
eame to inquire my decision I opened the 
conversation with the statement that I had 
been to look up his record with his former 
employers. ‘‘ Well,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ I sup- 
pose they did their best to knock me!’’ 


More than fine manners 
and grace of speech is 
demanded of the success- 
ful bank official, but the 
young man who uses 
the slang word ‘‘ knocking’’ as a synonym 
for ‘‘ ill-speaking,’’ when applying for any 
position in a bank, must expect the un- 
ceremonious rejection of his application. 
From what has been said concerning the 
need of that broad, general education and 
worldly polish which we call culture, it 
might naturally be suggested that the col- 
lege man affords just the kind of timber 
needed for the making of the bank official. 
This has been the constant but deceiving hope 
of the employing banker. The right sort of 
college man would no doubt develop into an 
excellent bank official, but he is of precisely 
the kind who has no thought of following 
banking as a business. The young man 
without a fortune in hand or in prospect 
almost invariably picks his career before 
entering his college or university and bends 
all his studies and energies toward that goal. 
The choice of this kind of young man is 
rarely the banking business; that may be 
depended upon. 

At every point in this business is encoun- 
tered a strenuous demand for self-denial, and 
the American temperament, as exemplified 
in the average young man of to-day, does not 
take kindly to self-denial. Few young 
Americans having a good common school 
education are willing to take a position as 
messenger at a salary of twenty to forty dol- 
lars a month, and the number of college men 
who are willing thus to humble themselves 
that they may be exalted is still more meagre. 


College Men 
Rarely Take Up 
Banking Work 


In the monotony of life in 
a bank is to be found the 
explanation of the un- 
progressive spirit which 
very generally obtains 
in the large financial institutions. It is not 
to be wondered at that after the employee 
has been tied down to a desk all day long 
under pressure of the most absolute and 
strenuous kind, he should be disinclined 
to turn at the close of his task to serious 


Necessity of 
Application and 
Hard Study 
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The Angle Lamp 


“THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAIIS” 
has one advantage at this time of year that puts 
it in a class by itself — its cuenperatively little 
heat. All its other good points —its great bril- 
liancy—its ease o Bh neice sete great econ- 
omy, using as it d it eighteen cents’ worth 
of oil a month, are very desirable, but during the 
warm months comfort is the great aim. any 


SUMMER-HOMES 
are equipped with this lamp on this account, 
and users write us that they simply would 
not be without it. Its wonderful feature, 
““NO-UNDER-SHADOW ” 
ensures all the light Sling Groctt downward 
while the lamp may be hung high in the room. 
Our Coming K tel is all about this ideal light, 
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Proves that the Hammer Plate is coated with an 
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All this is fatal to the spirit of 


essary to the success of the bank official. 
In large measure our common schools and 
colleges are responsible for this lack of study 


| on the part of those who have left educational 


institutions behind them. It isa notable fact 


| that there are more men of foreign than | — 
American birth at the front in the banking | | 


business in America. What is the reason for 
this? Generally speaking, these foreigners 
start into the business better grounded in the 
elementals of education than are the young 
Americans, and they carry their studious 
habits with them through life. Their appli- 
cation is sublime, and this frequently more 
than offsets the mental brilliancy and elas- 
ticity of the young American. 

The indisposition of the average bank 
employee to take the necessary pains to fit 
himself for a position higher than that of a 
clerk is discouraging in the extreme to the 
man who is trying to train winners for the 
best prizes at his command. 


The routine line of 
advancement in a city 
bank is as follows. As 
‘** messenger ’’ the begin- 
ner is sent out to collect 
drafts drawn upon the business men of the 
city, and to attend to other outside duties 
of a parallel kind. This experience is in- 
valuable and absolutely necessary to the 
man who would make any progress what- 
ever in banking. He is seldom paid more 
than forty dollars a month in this position 
and is promoted to one which keeps him 
inside the bank, where he is in charge of 
certain minor records, acts as a monitor of 
messengers, files vouchers, and undertakes 
other responsibilities. If found to be effi- 
cient in these tasks he is given a trial ona 
set of books. In this capacity he is gener- 
ally paid about $900 a year. The next step 
in the line of promotion is to the position of 
minor teller or general clerk. The salaries 
of general clerks, tellers and heads of depart- 
ments in the large city banks range from 
$3000 to $4000. 

It is when the young man reaches the dig- 
nity of ‘‘ a window ’’ that he has opportunity 
best to display his ability to discharge the 
responsibilities of an official. While, as I 
have before said, he has not the official 
authority to settle a dispute, he may by the 
exercise of tact and decision frequently avoid 
the development of a question to the propor- 
tions which demand that it be referred to an 
official, and he may depend upon it that if he 
has the diplomacy and courage voluntarily to 
assume the smaller burdens of an official’s 
life he will be marked for promotion. 


Salaries and 
Advancement 
in Large Banks 


It seems well-nigh impos- 
sible to find a young 
man who is a good letter 
writer, and this accom- 
plishment is one of the 
most valuable and substantial qualifications 
that any person can possess for advancement 
in the banking business. Early in my ex- 
perience the possible importance of a well- 
written business letter was impressed upon 
me by an experience wherein one carefully 
formulated letter resulted in a saving to a 
large institution of $7000 a year. 

If asked. to prescribe a course of training 
for a boy who seems inclined to adopt bank- 
ing for a career I should suggest this plan. 
When the boy is twelve or thirteen years of 
age take him on visits to various commercial 


Some Hints as 
to a Banker’s 
Early Training 


houses, and in an entertaining rather than a | 


didactic way call his attention to the main 
mercantile ‘‘ forms,’’ and ‘explain to him the 
rudiments of business. When ready for the 
university let him choose between a college 
course and a training in the school of active 
business experience. If the latter be selected 
let him be placed in a big jobbing house, 
serving successively in the shipping, the col- 
lecting and the accounting departments. 
This will give him a grasp upon the relations 
between the actual goods and the numerals 
by which they are represented in the calcula- 
tions of the accountant. At the same time let 
him be encouraged to visit houses handling 
other lines of goods. This will prepare him 
for a grasp of the banking business that can 
be obtained in no other way. 

But, to make up for the sacrifice of a col- 
lege training, he should hold himself persist- 
ently to a course of outside study, thorough, 
systematic and comprehensive in its nature. 
If the boy elect to go to college he should, 
on his return from that institution, begin at 
the shipping department of the jobbing house 
and follow in the line suggested for the boy 
who chooses the discipline of active business 
instead of a course in college. 
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GOERZ LENSES 
and EASTMAN HODAKS 


We are now ready to supply our Double-Anastigmat Lenses 
fitted to the Nos. 2 and 3 Folding Pocket Kodak and the Nos. 3, 4 
and 5 Folding Cartridge Kodak. 

No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak with Goerz Double Anastigmat and 
New Automatic TIB Shutter, complete, $61.50. 

If you have a Kodak we will fit a Lens for $14.00 less. 

This Lens and Shutter may be detached for use on other cameras. 

For prices, circulars, etc., apply to your dealer, or to the 


Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 52 E. Union Satiare, New York 
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Cut is two-thirds size of Senator style. 


Blades are hand-forged from the finest razor steel 
and every knife warranted. Handle is an inde- 
structible t ition more utiful 
than pearl. Beneath handles are placed name, 
address, photos, society emblems, etc. 





0.118, 2 blades $1.20 nts 
SENATOR ix 0. 120, 3 blades, Wan 
Not 122,4 blades’ 1.85 Everywhere 


Send 2-ct. stamp for circular and terms, 
Novelty Cutlery Co., 17 Bar Street, Canton, 0. 
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The No. 3 
Folding Weno 


HawK-Eve 


is the only pocket camera having pneumatic 
shutter and iris diaphragm stops. It is fitted 
with the finest rapid rectilinear lenses, 
brilliant reversible finder, focusing mech- 
anism and tripod sockets for horizontal and 
vertical pictures. A complete daylight load- 
ing film camera of the highest type. 


No. 3, (8% x 41%) with Rapid Reetilinear lens, $15.00 
No. 8, (34 x 444) Achromatic lens, set focus, 13.50 
No. 4, (4 x 5) with Rapid Reetilinear lens, . 20,00 
No. 4, (4 x 5) Achromatic lens, set foeux, 17.50 


HawkK-Evyes $5.00 t to $25.00 
BLAIR CAMERA CO. 





Hawk-Rye Catalog free by mait. Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Improved Shingle Stain and preserv- 
ative. Imparts an artistic finish to shingles 
and prolongs their life by penetrating the 
pores of the wood and retarding decay. 

Shingletint is made in all desirable 
shades, is easily applied, the colors are 
permanent, and money is saved by its use. 

Full information and finished samples of | 
wood mailed free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Varnish Manufacturers DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, VW and 17 Lake St. 
BosToN, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 4364 Main St. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard St. St. Louts, 112 S. Fourth St. 
* PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 
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MANY ADVANTAGES 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. V: 
convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine cloth 
and exactly resemble linen goods. ‘lurn-down col- 
lars are reversible and give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK 

When soiled, discard. collars or pairs 
as ty aol ee Cones ne et 
sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. D, Boston 


BYCHNECALLY AND ECONDMNCALLY Beery mee commits a 
fommon-sense If he dees not a... a 
SUSPENDERS. cost LITTLE and a fortune. 

dealer attempts to palm ed cap Letedioen, conde on oe 
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sample pairto "_ OSTH EINER BUOS., 621 Broadway, N.Y. City 
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Love’s Strange Spell 


"— nobody in the whole community could 
stand up with me except a long-legged 
chap who had been in the town a year or so” 





By William J. Lampton 


SOLEMN stillness pervaded the sanc- 
tum of the Sorghumville Scorcher. 
The Exchange Fiend was hid behind 
a newspaper; Old Subscriber sat on the coal- 
box, smoking ; Vox Populi was writing a pro- 
test against the prevalence of pigs on the 
streets; and Taxpayer, who had just come 
in, was backed up to the stove. The Editor 
sat at his table with his chair tilted back and 
his legs doubled and twisted under him. 
It was a posture of great mental endeavor 
with him. There had been a spelling bee 
at the schoolhouse for the benefit of the 
Methodist Church, and the Editor wanted to 
make a feature of it. 

“* Gittin’ ready to jump on the administra- 
tion or sumpthin’ like that?’’ inquired the 
Taxpayer, observing the Editor’s couchant 
attitude. 

“*No,’’ smiled the Editor, ‘‘ I’m trying to 
do something extra nice for the Methodist 
spelling match the other evening.’’ 

“‘T hear they tuck in seven dollars and 
fifteen cents,’’ said the Taxpayer. 

** Seven dollars and seventeen cents,’’ cor- 
rected Old Subscriber. ‘‘ Somebody dropped 
in a postage stamp that stuck to the side of 
the box and wasn’t counted till after the 
report was made.’’ 


“‘Speakin’ of spellin’ bees,’’ said the 

| Taxpayer, addressing the Editor, ‘‘do you 
reecollect that time you got floored?’’ 

Everybody became attentive, for the 


| Editor had a county-wide reputation as a 
| speller. 


“*Don’t I?’’ laughed the Editor. ‘I 
guess I’d bea bachelor if it hadn’t been for 
that.’’ 

‘*I’ve clean forgot,’’ reflected the Old 
Subscriber. ‘‘ How was it, anyhow?’’ 


The Editor undoubled and swung half 
around in his chair to face his auditors. 
‘“‘Um-um,’’ he said getting his start 


slowly, ‘‘ it was thirty-odd years ago and I 
was scant twenty-four. I was a young 
printer and it was my business to know how 
to spell. I had the knack besides, and 
nobody in the whole community could stand 
up with me except a long-legged chap who 
had been in the town a yearorso. He was a 
book agent, and a nice enough fellow, only 
he was stuck on himself and thought all the 
girls were, too. They did like him, for he 
was a smooth talker, dressed well, and 
always had money. As for me, I couldn’t do 
anything much but stick type and spell, and 
I was so thundering bashful that the girls had 
no use for me except to have fun with me, 
and make me wish they had all been born 
boys or birds, or anything but girls. All but 
one—that was Alice Smith, who was so 
good, and so nice to everybody that she 
couldn’t have been otherwise to me if she 
had wanted to be. And I returned her kind- 
ness by thinking of her all day and dreaming 
of her at night, and blushing clear back to 
my collar button every time I saw her. Of 
course everybody knew about it, and every- 
body, except Alice, teased me about it.’’ 

The Old Subscriber grinned in remem- 
brance. 

““T went to Sunday-school in those days,’’ 
continued the Editor, ‘‘ where Alice taught, 
and she often cornered me and talked to me 
in spite of myself, just because she was sorry 


for me. Sometimes she would make me 
walk home with her from the church, and 
although I stumbled along like a blind mule 
and got red as a beet whenever we met any- 
body, I would rather have been with her than 
anywhere on earth. All I could say to her 
was ‘yes’ and ‘no,’ but she laughed and 
chatted with me as if I were really worth her 
while and she intended to make a man of me 
or die in the attempt. But I was mighty 
near hopeless, and after I left her at her 
gate I slipped back into town down an alley, 
for fear of meeting people. But I appre- 
ciated what she was doing, as poorly as I was 
showing it, and though with small opportu- 
nities I was a fool, I think, with great ones, 
I could have been a hero for her sake. At 
the same time, long-legged Nat Landers, 
with his smooth tongue and his courage, had 
me nearly crazy, because he had taken a 
fancy to Alice and was hanging around her 
whenever he got the chance, which was a 
good many times, for Alice liked him and 
was quite proud that he paid more attention 
to her than he did to any of the other girls.’’ 

“If you got any of that excelsior to spare, 
I’d like a bite,’’ said the Taxpayer to the Old 
Subscriber who had opened a package of fine- 
cut chewing tobacco. 

“*T should think it was like dessert to you 
after eatin’ that long green,’’ grunted the Old 
Subscriber, kindly handing the package over 
to him. 

‘“Well,’’ resumed the Editor, ‘‘ things 
stood that way when the great spelling bee 
came off and everybody in the town was 
there. Of course, I couldn’t escape, and I 
guess I didn’t want to, because as bashful as 
i was, I was proud to be pointed out as the 
best speller in the county, Nat Landers to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The bee consisted 
of various tests, individual, and choosing 
sides and that sort, but the feature of the 
occasion was a prize oil painting in a gilt 
frame that was to go to the best speller in the 
final contest, when every person in the house, 
except the teacher, was to line up on one side 
or the other and spell down. As might have 
been expected, Nat Landers was captain of 
one side and I was captain of the other, and 
we soon had our sides marshaled against 
each other. I wanted to choose Alice the 
very first one, but I wouldn’t have done it for 
the world, and Nat did it as easy as he could 
sell a book. And it wasn’t because Alice was 
such a good speller, either. Alice’s spell was 
of a different kind.’’ 

‘‘Huh,”’ snickered the Exchange Fiend, 
who was conversant with the comic columns 
of the newspapers. 

The Editor smiled and went on with his 
story: ‘‘ The teacher had a McGuffey’s and 
a Webster’s spelling-book, and he began at 
the beginning where the words were easy and 
the poorest spellers could have some sort of 
a show. This act of mercy was of short 
duration, however, and the teacher was soon 
over among the hard words, and the victims 
began dropping all along the line. A dozen 
or more still stood an‘ Battled nobly, but one 
by one they joined thc.egone before, until no 
one was left except Landers and myself. By 
this time I was getting pretty nervous. All 
along I had been looking at the picture, and 
I had made up a dozen little speeches I 





This Chair is Covered with 


PANTASOTE 


A Wonderful 
Material! 


are Sa a 


ermproof. Looks 
exactly like Leather, 
costs half as much 
and wears as well. 







Awarded Highest Medal at Philadelphia Exposition 


Tested for six years by leading railway and steam- 
ship compensate furniture makers, carriage and yacht 
builders, with most gratifying results. 

Pantasote does not rot, crack or peel, is not affected 

heat, cold or dampness, and E not inflammable. 
Rade’ in standard anere in plain leather grains or em- 
bossed desi, *antasote is entirely odorless, which 
di. stinguéshes i it fa. all other leather substitutes. 

A piece 18 x 18 inches sent for 25 cents in stamps. 
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Caution! There are worthless and dangerous imitations, 
Genuine goods have ** Pantasote "’ stamped on 


PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway (Dept. S), N. Y. City 









Fashionable 
Rustic Furniture 


For Country Club 
and Summer Houses 
Lawn or Poreh 
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ea white fs athe 4 
vark left on; can stand 
the severest weather and 
always retain more com- 
fort than is possible to 
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rice of this chair, $2.75; 
or two for $5.00. me 
chair with rockers, 50 
cents extra. 

Freight prepaid east of the Rockies. 

We also build and ship (K. D.) Log Cabin Summer 
Homes. Ask your dealer or write "an artistic catalogue, 
showing 110 “rt 20th century styles of Rock: 
Settees, Tables. All varieties of Rustic Furniture. 

Pretty Rustic Settees, $4.50 to $12.00 
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I) Williams’ Shaving Stlek 250. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving 


Soap, 10c. 
— Shaving Tablet, 25c. 
jolet Shaving Cream, 


Witttems? Shaving Soap 
(Barbers’) 6 Round € akes, 
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TOASTS ™ Pitienger 


Must men dread being called 
upon to respond to a toast 
orto make an address. What 
would you not give for the 


barrassment? No need to 
give much when you can learn 


It will tell you how to do it; 
not only that, but by example 
it will show the way. It is 
valuable not alone to the 
novice, but the experienced 
speaker will gather from it 
many suggestions. 


AND HOW TO 
KEEP OUT OF IT 





LAW 


By Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. 


Most legal difficulties arise 
from ignorance of the minor 
points of law. ‘This book 
furnishes to the busy man 
and woman information on 
just such points as are most 
likely to arise in every-day 
affairs, and thus forestalls 
them against mental worry 
and financial loss. Not only 
is this information liberally 
given, but every point is so 
explained by means of a prac- 

tical illustration that the 
reader will not only under- 
stand the law on the subject, 
but cannot fail to remember it. 


Cloth Binding, Each 50 Cents 
Sold everywhere or mailed for the price. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
921 Arch St., Philadelphia 











Baby looks 
prettier 


and is more com- 
fortable in the 
‘*Bloch’’ 
Reclining 
Go-cart, ener styles 
the handsomest and safest ever built. 
Adjustable to any position by touching a 
button. Easy as a cradle. Endorsed by 
physicians. Entirely unlike others. Write 
for book of styles and prices. 


Invalid Chairs 


Save you a third 
and furnish a better 
chair. Write us. 
Lf dealer won't supply 
you, we will ship from 
factory. Freight paid 
cast of Mississippi. 
Philadelphia Baby Carriage Factory 


Builders of best Baby-carriages, Go-carts, 
Invalid- and Reclining-chairs, 


713 and 715 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
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ability to be rid of this em- | 


the art from this little book. | 
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intended to say to Alice when it was mine, 
for I had no wish to win the prize except to 
give it toher. She had been spelled down 
early in the fray, for, as I said, Alice was 
never a star spelier, but that was not what I 
was loving her for, and I didn’t care a conti- 
nental if she couldn’t spell cat, if she would 
only let me love her and some day—but I 
was afraid to think of that—win her for 
myself. Now I was so nervous I couldn’t 
look at the picture, and as for looking at 
Alice, I didn’t dare so much as to turn my 
eyes toward the other side of the room where 
she sat looking at both of us, but I could see 
Nat smiling over at her and grinning confi- 


| dently every time he rattled off a big word 


>» 


as easy as saying ‘ Jack Robinson. 

““I don’t seem to remember any Jack 
Robinson,’’ said the Old Subscriber absent- 
mindedly, as he looked inquiringly in the 
direction of the Taxpayer, who shook his 


| head in warning. 











‘* Finally,’’ continued the Editor, ‘‘ the 
teacher gave up the spelling-book and opened 
the big dictionary. It was a silent tribute to 
our ability that called for a murmur of 
applause all over the house. 

“** Abracadabra,’ he called out for a 
starter, and Nat took it in on the fly without 
trying. 

*** Apagoge,’ he next announced, and I 
finished it promptly. 

** * Asyndeton.’ 

‘* Nat spelled it without turning a hair. 

*** Aurora borealis.’ 

‘‘TIt was my turn, and the hot blood flew 
to my face and my knees trembled. Lord 
knows what was the matter with me, but the 
place seemed to be whirling, and all I could 


| see was a girl’s face swinging around in the 
| jumble before me. 


I felt my Adam’s apple 
coming up into my mouth, but I choked it 
back with a gasp, and began spelling very 
slowly, syllable by syllable. 

‘** A-u, au, r-o, ro, auro, r-a, ra, Aurora; 
b-o, bo, r-e, re, bo-re ’ and there I 
stumbled and stopped, and the house became 
very still. Nat Landers stood loeking at me 
with a smile on his handsome face, which, to 
me, was little short of fiendish. One of the 
ghoulish glee kind, you know. 

**“ Go on,’ said the teacher, lifting his eyes 
over his spectacles and letting them fall on 
me in mild surprise. ‘ You have only a half 
a minute to a word.’ 

““* A-u, au, r-o, ro, r-a, ra, Aurora; b-o, 
bo, r-e, re, bo-re ’ I proceeded, rather 
more glibly than on the first trial, but I 
stopped at the same point again and the 
teacher looked up and waited for me to go 
on. 

‘** Alis,’ he suggested, as he could under 
the rule when a speller was stalled, and he 
gave the ‘a’ the short sound as the word was 
generally pronounced. 

‘** A-]-i-c-e,’ I blurted out in spite of all I 
could do, for I knew that was not the way to 
spell it, and down I sat. 

‘* Landers and the teacher and everybody 
who knew how to spell the word, because it 
wasn’t a hard one, fairly shouted, and all the 








others soon joined them, while poor Alice | 


looked at me, blushing and embarrassed, as 
if she never, never could forgive me for being 
so outrageously silly. The moment I 
finished the word Landers caught it up and 
spelled it right, and I dashed out of the 
schoolhouse bareheaded, and ran away into 
the darkness to hide my shame. Of course, 
everybody after that knew the joke I had 
put on myself, but nobody had charity 
enough to see the pathetic side of it and offer 
me any sympathy. That is, nobody did 
then, and when Landers had given the pic- 
ture to Alice, people said it was sure to be a 
match; but the following Sunday Alice 
made me walk home with her, and I had 
sufiered so since the spelling bee that some 
better sense had come to me, and—well,”’ 
the Editor smiled cheerfully and resignedly, 
‘*T guess Taxpayer here and Old Subscriber 
know my wife’s name is Alice.” 

‘* And a fine woman she is,’’ nodded the 
Old Subscriber. 

‘*A plumb thoroughbred,’’ corroborated 
the Taxpayer with confidence. 

The Editor bowed, doubled himself up 
again, and resumed his labors. 





Editor’s ee —A powerful serial entitled Calu- 
met “K:”’ Romance of the Great Wheat 
Corner, will , a. in an early number of The 
Saturday Evening Post, and be continued through 
twelve numbers. This stirring serial of busi- 
ness life is by Merwin-Webster, joint authors 
of The bec Line finished grain IEE. the 

designation of an unfinis' e 
story tells how Bannon, the we ergy ear foreman, 
overcomes a thousand obstacles created by busi- 
ness enemies who are trying to corner the wheat 
market 

This remarkable story is a veritable revelation 
of the unseen plots and romances that lie con- 
cealed in every great business undertaking. 
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Riding is a Pleasure 


You have never fully enjoyed until you have used 


The Berkey 
Spring Post 


It increases the pleasure as well as the comfort of bicycling 
by absolutely preventing all jar and vibration when riding. 
You can ride over rough roads or badly paved streets with 
perfect comfort. 
completely overcoming the objections often raised to cycling. 
In wear and tear on your wheel, it pays for itself many times 
in a single season. 
can neither work loose nor get out of order. 
converts your bicycle into one having the advantages of a Cushion Frame Bicycle, at a small cost. 
Made to fit any bicycle, old or new, and of varying tensions to suit all weights of riders. 


Your Money Returned If Not Satisfied 


If your dealer does not have the Berkey Spring Post, send us his name and $2.00, giving also diameter 
of seat post now on your wheel, how fastened in frame, and your weight, and we will send you one, ex- 
Try it for thirty days, and if not entirely satisfactory in every way, return it at our expense, 
and we will refund your money. Send for booklet, Free, “ Doubles the Pleasure of Cycling.” 


Berkey Spring Seat Post Company, Station 69, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE LONG LIFE OF A 


HORSESHOE BRAND WRINGER 


is due tothe Pare Rubber Rolla — with which this 
make alone is equipped. They wear evenly and smoothly 
— wring the thick and thia parts equally dry —and save 
the clothes and buttons. 


The Patent Improved Guide Board 


Does Away with Hand Spreading 
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Toilet Paper 


‘A. P. W. Brand”’ is the finest Satin 
Tissue of the largest manufacturer in the 
world. To prove this, we are prepared to 
furnish it one year to any family at cost 
or less. A case containing 


One Year’s Supply 
For One Dollar 


will be delivered (charges prepaid) at any 
point in the United States we can reach 
by express. Obviously cost of delivery 
must, in many instances, exceed one dol- 
lar, but our large production and our con- 
fidence in the result of this wholesale 
distribution enable us to do what would 
otherwise be impossible. 


Sample Sheets Mailed FREE, 


and our handsome book 
“The Truth About Toilet 
Paper,” giving interest- 
ing information about an 
Albany manufacture that 
a reaches every part of the 
civilized world. Your ad- 
dress on a postal will do, 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 
28 Colonie St. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

















no reflection so 
dainty, no light so 
charming as the 
mellow glow that 
comes from 


¢ 


CORDOVA 
Wax Candles 


Prepared in many color tints to 
harmonize with surroundings in 
dining room, drawing room, 
bed room or hall. Sold 
everywhere. Made by 


STANDARD OIL CO. _& 
erin 


owe ¢ 
7 





” 

“Mizpah” Valve Nipples? 

WILL NOT COLLAPSE r 
And therefore prevent much colic. ‘he = 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed tog 
collapse them. ‘he ribs inside prevent 
saga ey when the child bites them. 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail. 


WALTER F. WARE, $3,A0% 205 
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Publick Occurrences 


Great Britain will soon begin to make the 
greatest and most costly change in war 
equipment that the world has ever known, 
She has in her naval vessels twelve million 
worth of 


| officially condemned by engineering experts. 
| This is but an item ina long list, and the 
| total expense will tax even the enormous 


resources of the Kingdom for years to come, 
resources already sapped by $500,000,000 of 
expenditures for South Africa. 

Larger in size and more radical in charac- 
ter and broader in scope will be the army 
reorganization. Guns and ammunition and 
clothes and machines that were considered 
satisfactory before the war in South Africa 
began will be discarded, and tens of millions 
of dollars will be used to outfit soldiers 
according to the new ideas, and to modernize 
methods. 

After our war with Spain the department 
stores in the large cities had bargain sales of 


| guns which the Government had discarded 





and which were sold for less than the value 
of the metal that was inthem. If our small 
force could throw such a quantity of old 
material upon the rummage market, what a 
pleasant prospect must open to the merchants 
of England when they contemplate the vast 
amount of booty that will go to them for 
almost nothing. 

War nowadays puts an army behind the 
times. Theory succumbs to _ practice. 
Materials and tactics are knocked to pieces 
and better things take their place. The 
change is incessant, for invention is always 
busy, but it is the shock of battle that brings 
the revolutions. 


The Loss of the Picturesque 


Modern war is ugly. 


boilers which have been | 


The magnificent | 


| 





movements of the past are seen only in the | 


reviews—to march men in great masses to 
the cannon’s mouth would be nothing less 
than wholesale murder, and to dress them in 


gaudy and brilliant clothes would be to invite | 


them to their own funerals. 

Many poor fellows in South Africa have 
been victims to their uniforms, and if the 
aduption of khaki had not been rushed, the 
mortality would have been much larger. 

Khaki represents the new spirit of warfare. 
It is the policy of invisibility. It is to the 
body what the smokeless powder is to the 
gun. A British officer states that some of the 
soldiers on their way to South Africa became 
so wrought up over the tables showing the 
destructiveness of modern warfare, that they 


not only took from their own bodies every | 


bit of colored material, but that they painted 
their horses khaki. 

The same policy turned our resplendent 
white squadrons into a dirty slate color with 
the design of making the ships as inconspic- 
uous as possible. 

Nor do the changes stop here. The whole 
tendency is for smaller and tougher horses, 
and one essential factor in any modern war 
is the meek and lowly mule. Instead of the 
dramatic charges of the past the men are 
handled so as to offer the least front to the 
enemy and to make every shot tell, if pos- 
sible. 

Modern armies and navies will have good 
clothes and fine colors for parades and 
reviews, but when they get down to business 
there will be nothing picturesque except the 
grim fortunes of the fighting. 


The Gain in Results 


Mr. Bloch, whose book had more than 
anything else to do with the bringing about 
of the Peace Conference at The Hague, per- 
suaded a great many people that the certain 
slaughter with modern war implements 
would make any war between two ptogress- 
ive nations a swift and gory record of brutal 
destruction. 

In a way this was proven in the annihila- 
tion of Spain’s navy at Manila and Santiago, 
but in neither case were the conditions equal. 
On land, the predictions have not been real- 
ized. The British officer, whom we have 
quoted, has made a careful calculation of 
battlefield casualties, and according to his 
tables the modern rifle fire with guns in the 
hands of inexperienced soldiers is not more 
destructive than the old musket fire at 
Waterloo or the Crimea. 

Unquestionably, the destruction would be 
wrought if the armies stood up against each 
other as in the old days—the first British 
reverses in South Africa might be cited in 
illustration—but the brass-band style of 
going to war is passing, and the taking away 
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Pap) 


Rubber Catalogue 
Sin. diam., 1.25 Sent Free 
10 iu, diam., 1.50 
11 in, diam., 1.75 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 





YOU will be SORRY when SICK- 
NESS comes if you don’t have 


‘Good Samaritan” 
trave HOT WATER BOTTLE maxx. 


The only Hot Water Bottle which fits 
every part of the body, stays 
without holding, and soothes in- 
stead of irritating. Its HOLLOW 
DISK SHAPE and thin model 
make it pillow-like and com- 
fortable to lie upon. 


For Neuralgia, Toothache or Earache the hollow permits 
a heating or steaming of the 
disk a sponge or cloth wet with spirits. 





Indorsed by Physicians and Hospitals. 
Mailed on receipt of price and 10c. for postage. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BAILEY’S 





arts by placing in the 


By buttoning the two ends together see what 
a perfect heater it makes for the feet, what 
a perfect form for throat troubles or 
stand next to the body. It is the 
most comforting and practical Hot Water 
Bottle ever made. No household should 
be without them. 


Every bottle guaranteed. 














Is Universally Accorded the Preference on account of its 
High Quality, Economy and Delicious Taste. 
Sold at all grocery stores — order it next time. 








This is The Finley 


Rotary Lawn Rake 


And the cut shows its construction. 
anything else that comes in its path. It’s a wonder! 
the only thing of its kind offered. 
refreshed, renewed and looking like a carpet. 
lawns, hail it with delight. 
on us from all sides. 


write us. 
Ask your dealer for one or send direct to 


It is not unlike a 
carpet sweeper in its action, only that it has steel teeth 
instead of a brush —and these teeth, revolving with great 
velocity, gather up every blade of grass, twig, stone or 
It 
is the first radical departure from the old hand rake, and 
A child can push it, 
and by its use the grass is left standing up straight, 
Landscape 
gardeners, park meu, and men who care for large or small 
Testimonials have poured in 
If you want further particulars, 
The price is $12.00 net f. 0. b. Joliet —to users. 


The Finley Lawn Rake 
A child can push it. 


indispensable. 


Simple, strong, perfect — 


FINLEY LAWN RAKE CO., Dept. C, Joliet, Ill., u.s.a. 








YOU CAN HAVE HOT WATER 


Instantly and when you want it, no limit to 
quantity, with an ACME Instantaneous 
Heater in your home. These are the only 
practical Heaters made, Having large cylin- 
drical heating surface, no smali tubes 
to elog from lime in water, and fur- 
nish 2 to 3 gallons of Hot Water 
a minute, not merely a small 
stream, that cools before there 

is sufficient water in the tub 
for a bath. e fuel, 
Gas or Gaso- 
line, costs less 
than 2e. per 














nformation 
about them 
ask your 
plumber, or 
write for 
catalogue to 


THE INSTANTANEOUS WATER HEATING CO. 
Orleans Street, Chicago 











Makes the best ice cream and 
makes it quickly. 


Lightning Freezer 
Saves ice and salt and labor— turns so easily. 
“ FREEZERS AND FREEZING”’ 


Booklet of recipes for frozen desserts by 
Mrs. S. T. RORER — FREE. 


_NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 








CRACKS IN FLOORS 


Are ppslgntly, unclean and unsanitary. 
GRIPPIN’S WOOD, CRACK AND 
CREVICE FILLER is the only perfect 
remedy. A Paste, easily ap- 
plied, elastic, adhesive, 
and non-shrinkable. Dirt 
and moth proof. Cost 
about . per sq. ft. 
5 lbs. will treat an aver- 
age room. Price 20c. 
per lb. State the kind 
and condition of wood 
when ordering, and full 
instructions will 
given. Is also the best filler for open-grained woods. 
GRIPPIN MFG. CO., Twelfth Avenue, Newark, New York 
(INCLOSE STAMP FOR BOOKLET) 





A BATH FOR 2 CENTS" 


IS FURNISHED BY THE 
Victor Instantaneous 
Water Heater 
Is ready for use night or day; 
furnishes hot water instantly 
for bathing, shaving, sickness, 
and all domestic purposes when 
hot water is uired, Uses gas 
or gasoline. Ask your dealers for 
it, or send for free catalogue. 
W. J. ADAM, Joliet, ill. N 
Write for our new illus- 
trated rs book, “The 


You STAMM. Origin and Treatment of 


Stammering.” Sent FREE to any person who stammers, with full 
particulars regarding treatment, for 6c. in siamps, to cover postage. 











The Lewis School for Stammerers, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 





I am in everybody’s mouth three times a day —or ought to be. 











hold it. 
brush. 


Florence Mfg. Co., 32 Pine St., Florence, Maxx. 


SOLD ONLY IN A YELLow Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth, Bristles 
in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth 


Hole in handle and hook to 


This means much to cleanly. persons —the only ones who like our 
Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. 


By mail or at dealers’. 
Send for free booklet Tooth Truths.” 






























of the noise and the color gives the soldiers a 
better chance for his life. 
Effectiveness is the end aimed at, and 


while the picturesque will be missed the | 


gain in results will furnish compensation. 


The Demand for Speed 


Railroads have called a halt on speed. 


schedules, and steamships have settled down 
to the conviction that anything over twenty- 
five knots is wasteful extravagance, and that 
the nearer the figures are to twenty —or even 
eighteen — knots the better it is for the stock- 
holders. 

But in modern war plans there is no limit 
to speed. Year by year the naval contracts 
call for greater swiftness and larger ease in 


} 
| 


| 


manceuvring. Already a torpedo boat has | 


reached a speed of over forty miles an hour, 
and some of the great ships under construc- 
tion are expected to make between twenty 
and thirty knots. 

In the army, thought and resource are 
being concentrated upon the problem of 
handling troops more quickly. The Boers 
have taught the British many costly lessons, 
and the experience which Spain gained from 
the United States will not soon be forgotten. 


Modern Secret Service 


In the last estimates of the Government an 
expenditure for spies was duly and candidly 
reported. The conventionalists of the 
European nations opened their eyes in 
amazement. Of course every army had spies, 
but nobody was supposed to acknowledge it 
officially. They said the Americans were 


really a most extraordinary people. It was | 
in its way the same kind of revolutionary | 
work that this Government did in diplomacy | 
—it made the traditional diplomacy ridic- | 
ulous by making the modern diplomacy | 


truthful. 

Few realize the extent of secret service 
work in the modern.trade of war. The 
books of instruction and the whole education 
in the naval and military life impress the 
importance of knowing everything possible 
about the geography, the habits, the resources 
and the conditions of every nation strong 
enough to fight. Thus the world is mapped 
in every war office, and representatives of 
every army are looking around to see what 
the other armies are doing. Sometimes there 
are discoveries and scandals—but scandal 
or no scandal the work goes steadily on. 

In fact the spy, whether he be after the 
plans of a fortification in an era of peace or 
in the ranks of the enemy in the midst of 
war, is being developed not ‘only in keenness 
and intellectual accomplishments but in his 
standing before the world. When caught he 
is still a spy and when successful he is still 
a hero, but there is less disposition to shoot 
him over night than there used to be. Thus 
the most hazardous part of the war business 
is much safer than it used to be. 

The Manchester Guardian, which in some 
respects is the most influential paper in Great 
Britain, called Funston’s exploit in the cap- 
ture of Aguinaldo shabby, and thought that 
the United States was lowering itself to 
indorse such methods. Of course, it might 
have thought differently if the little Kansan 
had captured De Wet and presented him to 
the British army, and it really makes no 
difference, because the other English papers, 
with few exceptions, recognized the full size 
of the act; but it is usefulh_in showing the 
spirit of competition and jealousy that still 
remains between nations—-even between 
nations that talk of union of interests. 

This is one of the unescapable effects of 
war progress as well as of war making. 
Great navies and great armies stimulated to 
the limit of equipment and expenditure 
create deep jealousies that wonderfully help 
the iron and steel interests, but place an 
awful handicap on the brotherhood of man. 
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Saas ast The Regal models for correct dres: 
They are exact duplicates of the very 


boot makers. If you are not sure of 


By this meth 


if only to keep posted on the latest 
Catalogue M (Men’s Shoes). Catalo 
are delivered through our Mail Order 


within the limits of the Parcels Post Sy 
extra 25c. is for delivery). Samples of 
will be gladly furnished on request. 











7th Ave.; Brooklyn, 357 Fulton St. 


NY 618 Olive St.; Chicago, 103 Dearh 
Detroit, 122 Woodward Ave.; Cle 
Denver, 423 Sixteenth St.; Aiany 
Atlanta, Ga., 6 Whitehall St.; M 
Grand Ave. Factory,  Whitinan, Mass. 
Women’s Stores — 109 Summer St., 


absolutely new —no last year’s styles wary po ng, Mew new names. 
styles, the styles that are now being made by the high-priced metropolitan 


your own city, write for our catalogue, or send to us for shoes. We can 
save you —. Regal Shoes come direct from Tannery to Consumer. 
all unnecessary profits are eliminated, and we furnish 

you a much better shoe at $3.50 than could be sold profitably at that 
price by ordinary methods. You take no chances when ordering by 
mail. We gladly make necessary exchanges or refund money. The 
names of 120,000 people who order regularly by mail prove the merit 
of our mail order system. We have catalogues of both men’s and 
women’s shoes. They illustrate and describe our various styles, also 
ive complete instructions for ordering by mail. CATALOGUES WILL 
E SENT POST-PAID ON APPLICATION. You need our catalogue, 


to any address in the United States, Canada, Mexico and Germany, also 


L. ©. BLISS & CO. Btn Masse M. 0. Box 176 J 


Men’s Stores — Boston, 113 Summer St.; Providence, 220 Westminster St. ; 
New York, 115 Nassau St., 1347 Broadway, 291 Broadway, 125th St. and 
111 Broadway; Baltimore, 219 East 
Baltimore St.; Philadelphia, 1218 Market St., Chestnut and 8th Sts.; 

Washington, D. C., 1003 Penn. Ave.; Pittsburg, 309 Fifth Ave.; 

Buffalo, 362 Main St.; Cincinnati, 13-15 Fountain Sq.; St. Louis, 


ilwaukee, Wis., 212 


Market St., Philadelphia,Pa.; 125th St. and 7th Ave., N.Y 



























S$ wear are unusually handsome and Y 


latest London, Paris and New York 


finding absolutely correct styles in 


correct styles. 
ue ¥ (Women’s Shoes). Regal Shoes 
Yepartment, carriage charges prepaid, 


stem, on receipt of $3.75 per pair (the 
leather and any information desired 








orn St., 215 Dearborn St.; 
veland, 17 Euclid Ave.; 
N. Y., 34 Maiden Lane; 


Boston, Mass.; 1218 
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THE NEW STYLE FIGURE 


Can be obtained by wearing the 


tise Sate 
Chicago Waist 
Style No. 340. Price One Dollar 


Sizes 18 to 30 Waist Measure 


This Corset Waist gives the effect of straight front; 
is elegantly made and finished, and in every way 
equal to any corset waist sold at higher prices. The 
materials are White, Drab or Fast Black Satteen, 
and every waist has our patented attachment for 
hose supporters. 

Get it from your dealer, or if he cannot supply you 
send One Dollar to us, stating size and color desired. 


Gage-Downs Co., 265 Fifth Ave., Chicago 





















STAMMERERS 


WHY STAMMER when a Radical and Permanent Cure may be 
had? System Rational and 8 ful. Best of ref . Many 
Cures. Best equipped and best located school in the East. Five 
Years’ Experience. Write for illustrated brochure to CASPAR C. 
GARRIGUES, President of The Pennsylvania Institute, N. W. 
, Cor. 40th and Brown Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Telegraph Operator 
MAS PLEASANT WORK 


Gets , and risestothe highest |, j 

ions. We teach it quiekly and 
Start our graduates in telegraph service. 
Expenses low. Established 29 years. 
Write for Catalogue. Valentines’ Seheol 
of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 



































COMFORT 


Doesn’t ch fe, doesn’t 
bind, doesn’t wear 
the clothes. Holds 
the hose caressingly 
but never iets go. 
Ask the dealer for 


Brighton 
ceo. Silk Garter 


The garter that has the clasp tha/’s fat. Very 
best silk elastic wel); all colors, 25 cents a pair, 
at all furnishers or by mail. 

PIONEEK SUSPENDER (0., 718 Market St., Philadelphia 



















A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afilic- 
tions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
fur it.” Removes all odor of 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 
GET MENNEN’S (the original) 

Sold everywhere or mailed for Zhe. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 10 Orange 8t., Newark, N. J. 
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CAREFUL DRESSERS Thele 


They 











They're handsome, durable, sensible, and as comfortable and effective after long wear as when new. Stretch 

The Chester at 50 cents is the best at any price, though we have cheaper models for a quarter. AS 

All are CHESTER SUSPENDER COMPANY Others 
Guaranteed 8 Decatur Avenue, Roxbury, Mass. Branch Factory, Brockville, Ont. 
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Summer 


Suits 
$12 to 
$25 


COPYRIGHT 
1901 

HAKT, 
SCHAFFNER Write us for 
@ MARX Style Rook 
CHICAGO pictures and 
wrices. 

t is free. 


you can get the advanced styles in the 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx clothing before 
your local tailor has learned how to cut them. 


inside the 
collar of 
the coat. 


If you have any difficulty in getting our goods, write us. 
HART, SCHAFPNER & MARX, CHICAGO 
Largest Makers in the World of Fine Clothing for Men. 











NEW EDITION 
Webster’s 
International 
Dictionary 


Of ENGLISH, 
Biography, Geography, Fiction 
New Plates Throughout 


25,000 New Words 


Phrases and Definitions 
Ww i under the direct supervision of 
Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, assisted by a large 
corps of competent specialists and editors. 
Rich Bindings 23064 Pages 
SOOO Illustrations 
Better Than Ever for 
Home, School, and Office 
We also publish 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary 


with Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases. 
“First class in quality, second class in size.” 


Specimen pages, etc., of both 
books sent on application. ; a> 
G. @ C. Merriam Co. - 























Publishers 
Springfield, Mass. 














This chair fits the invalid as comfortably as 
his clothes do. We make our chairs to 
suit special shapes, sizes and conditions. 
Give us the requirements and we make 
the patient comfortable. 
Catalog free on request. 








W.D. ALLISON CO., 154 E. South St., Indianapolis, Ind. 








Books at When at ask for 

Liberal - GRANT 
Whenever you need . 

Discounts address MR. GRANT 


Before buying books write for i An 
peyeee ood: and special slips of books at reduced prices sent for 
ent stamp. 
F. E. GRANT, Booka, 28 W. 424 Street, New York 
(Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 





THE 


‘Literary Folk 


Their Ways and Their Work 


A Book About the New King 


His Britannic Majesty has not been King 
long, and during that time he can have had 
very little opportunity for “‘ the private life.’’ 
The present volume (The Private Life of 
King Edward VII; by a Member of His 
Household: D. Appleton & Co.) is necessa- 
rily for the most part a sketch of him: as 
Heir Apparent. For all that, it need not 
lack readers. Although London _ gossip 
already chronicles the added dignity and 
seriousness of manner that have come with 
his accession to the throne, it will be a year 
or so before a new volume will be needed on 
the King’s life. The book one has now is a 
good book — that is, as good a book as it can 
be. Naturally the ‘‘ member of the royal 
household’’ who writes it means to remain 
in that favored position. His book is more 
or less like a flattering letter of introduction 
which you write while your friend waits, and 
which you hand to him unsealed. The pic- 
ture of the King is crowded with detail, but 
it is a little colorless. One does not at all 
wish for a chronique scandaleuse, but one 
would have liked to read of enough little 
foibles to make the portrait more human. 

If one does not get actually to know the 
man one must content one’s self with: acquir- 
ing considerable information concerning the 
King. It is interesting, even for the free- 
born American, to know that a King lunches 
at 2:30, instead of at one, as he himself does, 
or that the royal valets number three, and that 
two of them brush and press clothes contin- 
uously throughout the day. The volume 
offers a feast of such pleasant, if unimportant, 
titbits. 

Though the book is always flattering in 
tone it convinces one that His Majesty really 
possesses the qualities which make him pop- 
ular in England. He is honestly a good 
sportsman, and sincerely a lover of country 
life. His patronage of the turf would not 
endear him to the hearts of Americans were 
they his subjects; it unquestionably does 
recommend him to the loyalty of the English. 
He is wonderfully tactful. He has almost 
always said the right thing at the right time, 
and if he has made enemies it has been only 
temporarily. Of course the most amusing 
stories are those of the times when he seemed 
least tactful—of his famous snubs. For 
example, at one time the extortions at 
bazars had become so intolerable that a visit 
to one of them was like a venture into a 
retreat of brigands. Once at a bazar the 
Prince called for a cup of tea at the refresh- 
ment stall. The price was supposed to be a 
guinea ($5.25), which seems extravagant 
enough. But the fair vender, who thought to 
amuse the Prince and to advertise herself as 
the coming favorite in his set, sipped first 
from the cup and then, handing it to him 
with a languishing-smile, said, ‘‘ Now the cup 
of tea is five guineas.’’ The Prince bravely 
paid the money asked, handed back the tea, 
and said, ‘‘ Will you please give me a clean 
cup?’’ After this it is said that for some 
time bazars were safe for the ordinary 
visitor and the ordinary purse. 

His Majesty’s artistic tastes are not 
notable, except his really sincere love of 
music. It is due to his social influence that 
the opera has been supported in one of the 
most unmusical capitals of the world. As to 
literature, his biographer says ‘‘ his tastes 
are very sound and always tend to mental 
improvement.’’ But the only novelist men- 
tioned is the author of East Lynne! King 
Edward is not a natural student, but if needs 
must he can apply himself. Merely to 
make the public speeches demanded of him 
he has had to know something of English 
literature, art, shipping, dramatic history, 


of the Bible and of mission work, civil insti- 
tutions, the status of the clerk, collegiate 
education, the management of life-boats, the 
history of Egypt, the Irish question, foreign 
travel, ambulance and first-aid training, 
workmen’s exhibitions, rescue work, agricul- 
tural improvements and live-stock breeding, 
the reclaiming of barren lands, the manage- 
ment of hospitals, Colonial questions, train- 
ing ships, medical treatment of women and 
children, the history of volunteering, housing 
of the poor (a topic on which His Majesty is 
a real authority), the Darwinian theory, the 
schoolmaster problem, railways and their 
management, the necessity for athletics, 
musical training, and a number of other 
topics. It is not all fun being a Prince and 
a King. —H. G. Rhodes. 





military matters, civil engineering, the study’ 
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E BEN HOLDEN 


By IRUING BACHELLER. $1.50 


The best selling book in America. Published last July, it has to-day 


passed its 25Oth THOUSAND 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER says: “It is sweet with the smell 
of the balsam. J pass the word along: ‘Read Eben Holden.’” | 





A Carolina Cavalier 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
Illustrated. $1.50 


A historical romance of love, loyalty and fighting. The action passes in 
South Carolina during the British invasion of 1780. 








‘* This fascinating romance merits a red-letter place amid the season's fiction. The publishers 
have made it an especial delight to the eye in binding and typography." — New York World. 








LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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‘PRICE 2! 25 ¢ (POSTPAID) 
& DENISON, 24.0-2W.25rd St NewYork. 
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TYPEWRITER 


Only 


35m 


Does everything and 
more than the 


$100.00 


Machines. Fully Guar- | 
anteed. Catalogue Free. © 










POSITIONS FOR 
STENOGRAPHERS 


We also foenish. if de- 
sired, with ** The Chica- 
ht "a Senne course of 
. pular Gregg system 
taught by 

mail for $5.00. Easiest 
easiest to write, 

a the same as taught 
te, pA we for 


Send for letters from 
those who have secured 
positions through 
course, 


: ¥ For full information, address 
CHICAGO WRITING 
MACHINE CO. 


90 Wendell Street 
CHICAGO, ILL, U. 8. A. 





PARTICULAR Poe 
with our 


price. At your 
send to us, caution olple and size. 


Write for booklet ‘What to W, 
CORLISS, COON & CO., 


,”’ sent FREE. 
S, Troy, N. ¥. 





The Army , Fupeyeryons 


lec- 
and Navy | fin vs deiighttat sto. 


Woman nage ys yon Me 
ENTITLED 
The Ways 
Drawings by of the 
se 
cr, 9ervice 
CHRISTY 


All Booksellers, or 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


Will make your hardwood floor look new, last longer, 
and prevents it from showing scratches and hee! marks. 
Imparts a brilliant, durable polish ; will not catch dust. 

Send 1@¢ to cover postage, and we will send you a 
%4-lb. can Free, with our booklet, ‘‘ The Proper Treat- 
ment for Floors." 

1 and 2-Ib. cans, 60c. Ib. 4 and 5-Ib. cans, 50c. Ib. 

If you want a preparation for dancing floors send 
10e¢ for Sample Package of JOHNSON’S POWDERED 
WAX. Gives a perfect dancing surface immediately ; 
will not soil the finest fabrics or create dust. 

Inquire for it at your drug or paint store. 

Our Catalogue of Hardwood Floors, with beautifully 
lithographed colored designs, is yours on request. 


S. C. JOHNSON, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


BAKER’S 
Bedside and Reading Table 






Thpegieetiass table. Adopted by U.S. Gov't Institutions. 
In five — Black —, $4.%5; White Ys $4.75; 
Nicket PI; , 96. Brass Plated, $7.00 ; * Antique C 
(very handsome}, 38. Freight prepald cast Colorado ; 
by ex) ran ose , fifty cents extra. 
i Promet shipment and » and safe delivery guaranteed. Money back 
if not satis’ ing Booklet mafled free. Send for it. 


J. R. BAKER & SONS CO., 63 Wayne St., Keadaliville, Ind. 


From Factory to Family * "#2", 
$21.50 


Buys this 
machine. 
ons ghee cab- 
inet as shown. 
Our beauti- 


mailed FREE, 
including sam- 


at of the work 
done with the attach- 





chines at $9.00, 25, 
*y is is 


quarter-sawed wood work, in oak, walnut 
or sycamore. Cost at retail from $45.00 to $65.00. 


“<On Approval’? We shio on sporoval, free. trial 


NSE if not satisfacto 
returned to us at OUR EXPENSE if not satisfactory. 
Write for our Beautiful Catalogue No. B-304. 

The National Mercantile Co., Tolede, Ohio 
Largest Eastern Mail Order House, 
— ———— 








A Page of Life 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


the fire. He was dead when I got him down 
into the street. But I’d rather have been 
tussling to save lives, as I did, than watch- 
ing some of the poor creatures throwing them- 
selves into the street, or tumbling back into 
the flames when we couldn’t reach ’em.’’ 

‘*T read the particulars, as who did not, 
and shuddered. But, Woodbridge 

** Cottrell, Royce, if it’s the same to you. 
I’ve given that as my name here, and I mean 
to stick by it.’’ 

‘* Yes, I observed you did, and rather ap- 
plauded the idea. I’m thankful you sent 
for me to come to-day, for I was just worry- 
ing over your non-appearance.”’ 

When the lawyer had finished his careful 
explanation of the Elnathan I. Clarke will, 
and had established to the satisfaction of 
Woodbridge’s incredulous spirit the fact that 
he was about to receive an undreamed-of 
competence, there was silence between them 
for a while. 

‘* They tell me I’m going to get well—no 
beauty to look at, but sound through,’ ven- 
tured the patient presently. ‘‘ And if that’s 
so, and what you tell me’s so, Royce, I’ve 
got an entirely new scheme of life. There’s 
a little body I know who thinks she owes me 
something, and comes here often to see me — 
by George, I believe that girl loves me the 
better for what I’ve been, for I owned up 
and told her every blessed thing. She’s 
already agreed to marry me, Royce, if ever 
I can make enough to keep our souls and 
bodies together—and now—and now— it 
looks as if we can do it. But we’ll go away 
from New York, Royce—as far as we can 
get—and never come back here. I want 
everything to be new—brand-new; a clean 
slate, you understand. I don’t look for hap- 
piness — Heaven knows I never can forget — 
but I'll keep straight. I'll keep straight and 
take care of that good little girl.” 

When Royce arose to leave the ward, the 
first symptom of weakening showed in the 
full moisture of eyes, peering through their 
mask-holes, like a White Brother’s at a 
Roman féte. 

** Going, Royce? Well, good-by,’’ he said 
simply. ‘‘ Nothing in the wide world that I 
could ever do would repay you, I suppose?’’ 

‘* Why, my dear fellow,’’ said Royce, trying 
to conceal his own inclination toward the 
melting state, ‘‘ you’ve more than repaid me 
already by turning out to be the Cottrell 
missing link. You have virtually delivered 
me from my pest, the widow of the late 
Etnathan I. Clarke! ’’ 


RreF 
A TrafficKer in Vanity 


HERE are many queer pursuits in the 
world, but of them all it is doubtful if 
any rank higher in the ‘‘ Land of the Odd’”’ 
than the traffic carried on by an enterprising 
Yankee in New York. He has his place in 
the basement of one of the office buildings on 
lower Broadway, and deals in labeled trunks 
and traveling bags—that is, trunks and trav- 
eling bags that have seen service abroad, and 
that bear the labels of foreign hotels. A man 
going to Europe, if he works judiciously, 
can on his return get twice what he paid for 
his bag or trunk at starting. 

The enterprising Yankee who conducts this 
queer traffic meets the passengers of incoming 
steamers. He sizes up his people with an 
accuracy born of long experience, knowing 
instinctively who it is that has probably 
exhausted his funds on his trip on the other 
side, and who will be very willing to accept 
a good price for his belabeled traveling 
appurtenances. The more labeled, of course, 
the higher is the price. 

There is almost no risk in this business 
because the man has a greater demand than 
he can supply for the decorated merchandise 
in which he deals. 
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We have a 72-page book, 
all about the best mattress ever made. 
lent stuff as ‘‘ felt.’’ 


Delivered, express prepaid to any point. 


The Ostermoor Patent 1 5 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 


‘*The Test of Time,’’ which we mail free. 
It tells how unscrupulous dealers offer fraudu- 
The name Ostermoor & Co. is on every genuine mattress. 
We have no agents and the Ostermoor mattress is not for sale by stores. 


It tells 





Thirty Nights’ Free Trial 


Sleep on it 30 nights, and if it is not even all you 
have Aoped for,if you don’t believe it to be the equal 
in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any $50 
hair mattress ever made, you can get your money 
back by return mail — “‘ no questions asked.” There 
will be no unpleasantness about it at all. 





These Prices Include Express Charges 
eet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., $ 8.36 


s¢ ALL 

3 feet wide, 90 30 Ibs., 6 FEET 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs., 11.70 3 INCHES 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., : 18.35 

4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., 15.00), LONG 


Made in two parts 5Uc. extra. 
Special sizes at special prices. 





ness and great elasticity; closed in the tick 
lose shape, or get lumpy. 
proof. 


hair can be ; 


101 Elizabeth Street 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 


PATENT ELASTIC FELT consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy white- 


Is perfectly dry, non-absorbent, and is absolutely vermin 
Tick may be removed for washing without trouble. 
no repicking or restuffing necessary: 


Here is the point! Send at once to 
OSTERMOOR & CO. 


For our handsome book—free 
CANADIAN AGENCY : 302 St. James Street, Montreal. 
Send for our book, “ Church Cushions,” 


by hand, and is guaranteed never to mat, 


Softer and purer than 
We control its manufacture. 


New York 
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underwear. 


Very durable, 


people who en 
point — neck, s 





bm world over. 


ak your dealer for 
et (illustrated from life) with self me: 
liste, balbri 
perfect 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY, 220 Main 


Warm Weather 


Is the time when the body needs 
Think of this and ad 
the luxury of highest quality siltrine, linen, 
lisle, wool or silk which is used in 


LEWIS 


And perfect summer comfort is obtained. 


finish, form fitting yet flexible, made for 
enjoy the best. There is no 


which these garments assert themselves or 
make one conscious of having them on. 
Perfect fitting garments — the kind you want. 
CHOICE OF THE BEST DRESSERS 
Made in all materials, but only one grade —the Best. 
them and accept no substitutes, but wart us his name and 


asurement 
n and wool fabrics and their mixtures, and we will have your order 


rfect 
to it 


UNION 
SUITS 


ect in manufacture and 


ulders, waist or hips—at 


2-cent stamp 
samples of siltrine, silk, linen, 
filled and guarantee 


Street, Janesville, Wis. 














of the closet. 


Hang Your Clothes Without a Wrinkle 


A Goodform Closet Set 


Saves Time beth in putting the clothes 
M away and ia finding them. 
A Saves Room by doubling the capacity 


Trouser 
Hanger 


each 
306 rostoaia 
oe 









When Peng Ae es on having the genttine Goodform 


time within si t 
ko. ER a Fey set, at if not not ot perl weeny ey rueir PRE DOORLET. in six months 
CHICAGO F FORM. COMPANY, Dept. 96, 124 La Salle St., Chicago 





- LADIES’ SET consists of 6 skirt hangers 
Priee, $1.24, express prepaid. 
For Sale by Leading pints Dealers, Clothiers and Department Stores. 


Closet Set. Beware of In- 
ler does not have them, remit direct to us. Six Months’ Trial— 








A GREAT SELLER FOR AGENTS 






And that means big money. 
The Excetsior Carpet Stretcher 
and Tack Hammer Combined 


Has no equal. Great demand. Thousands sat- 
lefectortiy ah used. Si Ke J compact and 
effective. Amy one can operate 








—“TOUCH TYPEWRITING”— 


By Charles H. McGurrin, the world’s most —_ 
operator, is a com exposi of the 

method of operatin, 
degree of speed. It is 























NEVER SLIPS or 
TEARS 





GEORGE FEOST 00., Makers, Bostom, Mass., U. 8. A. 
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EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 












No more DARNING at the KNEES 


THE BUTTON ®© ¢ 


THAT REVOLUTIONIZED 
Po 


SUPPORTER 


Hos 


























Not in the trust and under J Estab- 
the market in price “ished 
Special Roadster, $45. Model 68, 1871. 
High-Grade Men’ 's, $35. Model 69, 
High-Grade Ladies’, $36. Cushion Frame, $50. Coaster 
Brake if desired, $5 extra. If your dealer hasn't 
the model you wish, we will send same to any part of 
U.S. on receipt of price, cash with order. Cat. S. Free. 
Iver Johnson’s Arma and Cycle Weeks 
Fitehbarg, Mass. N. Y. Salesrooms, 99 Chambers St. 
Manufacturers of the well-known Iver Fohnson 
Bicycles, Guns and Revolvers. 








For Marine and Stationary Service 
Launches, Yachts and 
Working Boats 


Also for supplying auxiliary power for 
sailing craft. 





No Fire No Explosicns 
No Smoke No Danger 

No Smell No Government 
No Heat Inspection 


Always ready for instant service. No expense 
except when in operation. 


Write for Catalogue —Photographs —Information. 


PENNSYLVANIA IRON WORKS CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Office: 277 Broadway. : : 


Moving Picture Machines 
STEREOPTICONS. You can make BIG 


MONEY entertain- 
ing the publie, Nothing affords better opportuni- 
ties for men with ceaall copleal. We start yon, 
furuishing complete outfits and explicit instruc- 
tions at a surprisingly 
low cost. The Field 
is Large, comprising 

















and lecture circuit; 
also local fields in 
Churches, Public 
Schools, Lodges 
and general public 
gatherings. Our En- 
tertainment Supply 
Catalogue and 1 special offer fully explains everything. Sent sree. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street, Dept. L Chicago, Ills, 


Every Boy His Own bid Maker 


Tells how to make all kinds Toys, Steam 
Engines, Photo Cameras, Windmills, 
Microscopes, Electric iy mag Tele- 
phones, Magic Lanterns, A:olian Harps, 
Boats, from a rowboat to a schooner; 
also Kites, ee Masks, Wagons, 
Toy Houses, and Arrow, Pop 
Guns, and Bi Suits, Fishing Tackle, 
Rabbit and Bird Traps, and many others. 
All is made so plain that a boy can 
easily make them. 200 handsome illus- 
trations. This great book, hy mail, 10 cents; three for 25 cents. 


Cc. E. E. DE PUY, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


One in each town to ride and exhibit 
sample 1901 Bicycle. Best makes 


1901 Models, $10 to $18 
99 & '00 Models, high grade, $7 to $12 


500 Second-hand Wheels 


All makes ard models, good as new, @8 to 
* Great 8 gg: Clearing Sale at 
= ed cost. e€ ship anywhere 

and ten ‘we trial without a 
tent sy advance. 

EARN A BICYCLE dlotibating 
Catalogues for us. We have a wonderful 
Proposition to Agents for 1901. Write at 
ence for our Bareain ant and Sfecial 

fr. Address Dept. 117 K. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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THE 


Masters of Men 


(Continued from Page 11) 


leaves, ‘‘ It’s a stock question in all navies. 


on . ; 
The skipper would have signaled the next | 


letters above, which merely make an irrel- 
evant statement. We might not have got 
this news. Run up C—B—T and ask if 
there are any men-of-war about.’’ 

Dick hoisted this signal, and the other ship 
responded with a series which Breen inter- 
preted and jotted down on the Captain’s 
envelope. When finished he read to Dick: 

** Spanish Temerario, Montevideo— 
American Buffalo, purchased, Rio Janeiro— 
American Oregon, sailed, San Francisco, 
March 1g, Cuba.’’ 

‘* The Oregon was in the North Pacific,’’ 
said Breen. ‘‘She must be off the Horn 
now, or in the Straits. She’ll likely coal at 
Punta Arenas, possibly at Montevideo, and 
surely at Rio. We'll keep away from 
Montevideo for the present—while the 
Temerario is around. Our place is Rio. 
With fair luck we can make Rio in time to 
join the Oregon and then—war. Hook on 
D—H—C—L. That asks, ‘How many 
were killed?’ Then we’ll give the Maine’s 
name.”’ 

The answer to these signals was a couple 
of hoists which indicated ‘‘ two hundred and 
sixty.’’ 

‘* That’ll be enough,’’ said Breen. ‘‘ Two 
hundred and sixty—some of them our 
friends, perhaps. I knew all her officers. 
Oh, there’ll be war, Dick. Run up the 
ensign and dip it. Funny, but I feel better.’’ 

The steward joined them as. Dick hoisted 
the ensign. ‘‘ Where will you eat, sir?’’ he 
asked respectfully. 

‘* At the cabin table as master of this ship,’’ 
said Breen. ‘‘ This is Mr. Halpin, first 
mate. Treat him as such. Mr. Sawyer is 
still second mate, and there will be no change 
in his position for the present. Call him to 
dinner and serve him at once. Then prepare 
the bath tub and procure from the slop chest 
two suits of clothing, the best that you have 
—shirts, underclothing, socks, shoes — every- 
thing complete.’’ 

“Yes, sir—yes, sir.’’ 

The steward went down, most certainly 
impressed. 

At one bell, before the port watch went to 
dinner, Breen braced the ship sharp on the 
when they 
began the work, moved with a deliberation 
that was a sure index of their doubt and 
dissatisfaction, it left them before many of 
Breen’s sharp, clear-cut. orders burst over 
their heads. 

Three weeks later, with the Sugar Loaf 
bearing ahead and to port, Breen took his 
eyes froma spot on the southern horizon to 
back the main-yards and receive a Rio 
Janeiro pilot. 

‘* What’s the news from the United States? ’’ 
he asked. 

‘War declared on Spain nine days ago. 
Didn’t you know? - Havana’s blockaded, and 
we’re on the lookout here for the Oregon and 
Marietta. Seen anything of ’em?”’ 

‘What do you make of that?’’ answered 
Breen, handing him the binoculars, and 
pointing tothe southward. The pilot looked. 

‘*Oregon,’’ he said shortly. ‘‘ The 
Marietta is.just astern of her.’’ 

The spot grew larger and took on form— 
a broad-beamed, one-masted, two-funneled 
floating fortress—rushing along at steam- 
yacht speed, with the pigmy consort in her 
wake. At the entrance to the harbor the two 
passed the Mary Earl, the big battleship 
plowing up a bow wave half-way to the top of 
her ram bow, her funnels belching, her 
engines humming —hundreds of white-clad 
men dotting her deck. 

‘‘ Halpin, we’re just in time,’’ said Breen 
with glistening eyes. ‘‘ We’ll report to her 
Captain instead of the Consul. It will save 
complications. We’ll go north in the 
Oregon.’’ 

‘* And the ship?’’ asked Dick. 

‘* Can take care of herself. The official log 
has our confessions. Let Sawyer report to 
the Consul.’’ 

They left the Mary Earl in a shore boat, 
Sawyer and the little steward waving hands 
at the gangway, the crew cheering from the 
rail and rigging. But there was one discord- 
ant note in the Godspeed. Pig Jones, reju- 
venated and revengeful, appeared on the top 
of the forward house with an apronful of 
potatoes, which he threw at them until they 
were out of range. Then they heard him 
| dare the remonstrating Sawyer to fight. — 

‘* She is still a hell-ship,’’ said Breen. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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HAVASMOIN 





Money refunded if not satisfactory. Adc 





1000 
Testimaniats SS 


eee 


HE above is an exact representation of a package of twenty-five “ Havasmoke’ 
the choicest growths of Puerto Rican tobacco, and in order to preserve the delicac y of their flavor and aroma, they 
are packed in native style, in tissue paper and tinfoil rolls, and are imported direct from the factory in San Juan by 

us, each package beariny the United States Custom House Duty Stamp, which is a proof of its genuineness. 

Their quality, fragrance and bouquet are appreciated by every lover of fine tobacco, and as an after-dinner smoke they 
are conceded to be equal in every respect to the higher cost Havana Cigars. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will forward you a package, charges prepaid, on receipt of two dollars ($2.00). 


lress 





THE HERCULES CLUB CO., Room 12, 16 South St., Boston, Mass. 





* Cigars. These cigars are made from 


NELSON B. CLARK & CO., Importers. 27-29 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 


YES, 1 INCH IN 1 MONTH! 





CAN BE ENLARGED I INCH and strengthened 
50 PER CENT. in ONE MONTH by using the 
HERCULES GRADUATED GYMNASTIC 
CLUB and STRENGTH TESTER 5 Minutes 
each day. It will develop and strengthen the 
arms, shoulders, chest, back, waist and hips 
in less than one-quarter of the time required 
by any other method, with or without appa- 
ratus. It induces sound slumber, rids you of 
many aches and pains, writer’s cramp, and 
aids digestion. Makes the brain active and 
the complexion clear. ‘lhe club can be used 
by the weak man and the strongest athlete. 
For men, women and children. Write for 
descriptive pamphlet and price list to 

















button. The name 


of accident of any 


Special Styies for 











Sold by all jewelers. 


‘There is more gold in the rolled plate 


REMENTZ 


ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


than in any other gold-plated 


KREMENTZ 


stamped on the back guarantees 
the quality and insures a new 
button without charge in case 


kind. 
Ladies’ Shirt 


Waists and Children’s Dresses. 


Postal us for The Story of a Collar Button. 
KREMENTZ & CO., 40 Chestaut St., Newark, N. J. 











Are the ONLY roadsters 
who have never enjoyed 
knowing the distance 
traveled. Here’s the 
ij chance. The 





(The first reliable Odometer). ODOMETER 


Doubles the zest of driving. Cyclists and automobilists 
will tell you so—they use “ Veeders. eads from the 
seat in plain figures. Adjustable attaching fixtures to fit all 
vehicles. Our hook, giving wheel sizes and full information, 
free. In ordering state circumference or diameter of wheel. 


VEEDER MFG. CO., 1 Sargeant Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Makers of Od ycl 
Counting Machines and Fine Castings. 


















































Coaster Brake 
Guarantees you 
Absolute 

Pleasure in Cycling 
a Fits any wheel. 
curity on hills, 
on the level. 


You Ride 50 Miles, but 
Pedal only 35 Riles 


Booklet Free 


ECLIPSE MF6. Co. 
Seeond Ave. 


THE MORROW 


Comfort and 


Your wheel 
“always under control. Se- 
A luxury 


100,000 satisfied riders last 
year. Sold by all «ealers. 


Elmira, N.Y. 














PRESIDENT, 


SUSPENDER 


Put on with pleas- 
ure and worn 
with ease — 


President 


Suspender 
(Improved) 


Look for name on the buckles. Every 
pair is scrpacomns Trimmings will not 
rust. id everywhere, 50 cents, or will 
be sent by mail, postpaid. 


C. A. EDGARTON MFG. Co. 
Box 281, Shirley, Maas. 
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impaired natural ear. 
ent from any other. 


fortable, safe. 
Write for hook 
trating The Morley 


metal nor glass. Im 
Adjusted by any one. 
de-eribing and illus- 


The Morley Ear-drum 


makes up for all deficiencies of the 


Entirely differ- 
No wire, rubber, 
ible, com- 


Ear-drum, free 


THE MORLEY CO., Department T 
Philadelphia 








Strong, Healthy Chicks 


Are hatched by our incubators,and more 
of them than hens can hatch. Why? 
Because our regulator never fails to keep 
the heat just right. ‘atalogue 
— in > languages, gives full 

prices,and 
much ae ition for poultry raisers. 

mt for 6 cents 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 



















16th and Chestnut Streets 





of $1.00 to any edteaed in U.S. 
New York Office, 52 Broadway 











Laundry Bag is,c*sily filled and fills a long- 


for paper and strings. The latest and best naeaes 
of sending your at 

strong canvas, in 
brass or aluminum nameplate permanently attached 
toa strong strap and buckle. 
sizes. Avoid worry and confusion, and order one at 
once, 
You can’t afford to be without it. 


HANDY LAUNDRY BAG CO., Dept. A 





Rox 548 Des Moines, Ia, 


YOUR OWN HANDY 


felt want—no more searching 


n to the Inundry. Made of 
, blue, white or brown, with 


Won’t tear. Several 


Will send, prepaid (regular size), upon receipt 


Illustrated booklet, describing ail sizes, ie. 


Home Office, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Europe’s Celebrated 
Pianist, endorses 


JOSEF HOFMAN 
ore Angelus 


In the following unsolicited testimonial 


2? Piano 
Player 





“IT have heard the ANGELUS ORCHESTRAL for the first 
time, and am amazed at the tone and combination of this 
instrument. It has always been my ideal to hear the short 
notes in connection with the long ones, and it is the ambi- 
tion of ail intelligent pianists to sustain the tone in some 
manner or other. This is all embodied in the ANGELUS 
ORCHESTRAL; therefore, listening to this instrument 
affords exquisite pleasure and must be a boon to all lovers 


of music.” (Signed) Joser HOFMANN. 


He emphasizes his endorsement by 
ordering an Angelus Orchestral 


Witcox & Wuirte Co., 164 Fifth Avenue. 

“Enclosed please find check for the ANGELUS ORCHES- 
TRAL ordered by me for my home in Berlin. You will 
kindly ship the Angelus and music as soon as possible, as 
I want to enjoy it upon my return home.” 


(Signed) Joszr HOFMANN. 














The ‘‘Angelus”’ is the original piano player, and can be made to 
produce effects not possible with supposedly similar instruments. 





No musical talent on the part of performer required. A child 
that has never seen a piano can, with the aid of the ANGELUS 
ORCHESTRAL PIANO PLAYER, render the most difficult com- 
positions in a manner possible to only the most accomplished 
pianist. It plays the piano perfectly, with all the touch and 
technique of the artistic musician. The “ ANGELUS”™ is making 
players of thousands of people who never expected to experience 
the pleasure of producing music themselves, and pianos that have 
been idle for years are now being used. With the original 
“ANGELUS" Orchestral you can produce these five effects; there 
is no other piano player made that will do this: 


1, A piano playing alone. 

2, An orchestral organ playing alone. 
8. A piano with violin effect. 

4. A piano with flute effect. 

5 


. Piano and full orchestral organ combined, - : 
all at the same time. a ‘ 


Angelus, $225 Aingelus Orchestral, $250 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Main Office and Factory war COX @ WHITE CoO. 


Meriden, Conn. 


New York Salesrooms: 
164 Fifth Avenue 
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THE EDISON 4 


PHONOGRAPH 


The Acme of Realism. 





ING FOR THE BAND. 


Perfect Reproductions of Sound 





Are obtained by using EDISON RECORDS and 
GENUINE EDISON PHONOGRAPHS 


Nine Styles. From $10.00 to $100.00 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 


a bt. 


THIS TRADE-MARK. 








Catalogues Everywhere. All Dealers 





NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 135 Fifth Avenue, New York 
144 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. Foreign Dept., 15 Cedar St., NEW YORK 
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The Best Ten Cents’ Worth 


Ever Put Into a Magazine 


EVERYBODY’S 


Now Ready For MAY sTenCents 


Did you see the April number? The May issue is better yet. 
Easy to Read. Nothing to Skip. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


‘Yet it has no superior as a home magazine at any price. 





special Offer von. ies 
Everybody’s Magazine, for 6 mos. . $ .50 


128 pages a month of fascinating stories and readable articles 
of broad interest, profusely illustrated with charming pictures. 


The World’s Work, for 6 mos... . . 


The new magazine for men, and progressive women —the 
best magazine of its kind ever produced. Superbly illustrated. 


Harper’s Bazar, for 6 mos..... 


Now changed from a weekly to a monthly. A volume of 
100 pages, the final authority on questions of taste in all 
ry matters. The best of what formerly cost four times 
as much. 


1.50 


He 50 
$2.50 


; ALL FOR 
These three magazines, each best in its field, for six months, 
beginning with the May number, to one address or three, for $1 


JOHN WANAMAKER, NEW YORK 
































Don’t 
Stand over a 
Red Hot Stove 


Don’t make yourself and your house un- 
comfortable this summer with a stove that 
radiates the heat. Get a Detroit Jewel Gas 
Range and enjoy the comfort of a range that 
concentrates heat—does the cooking without 
heating the house—cooks and then cools—and 
keeps the cook cool. The 


DETROIT JEWEL eisce 


Is always cool 


It is the greatest promoter of kitchen comfort — the 
greatest saver of kitchen labor; it does anything that a 
coal range can do, and it is more economical. 


** Cooking by Gas,"’ a valu- 
able manual for house- 
keepers; contains about 200 
new and original cooking 
recipes written especially for 
this pamphlet by Marion Harland, 
Mrs. M. J. Lincoln, Mrs. Helen 
Armstrong, M. L. Clarke, E. M. 
Cohli and others; sent free. 
Mention THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post. 






























FEE 


DETROIT 
STOVE WORKS 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, 

tm. 























“AS IF ON VELVET” 


HARTFORD TIRES 


THEY TAKE ALL THE ROUGHNESS FROM THE ROAD 


The Hertford Rubber Works Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
































Exquisite 
Quality 
f lower-lke 


ala Niae 





